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COVER PICTURE 


The theme of this special issue of The 
Christian Register is that the scientist 
and the man of religion can together 
serve the cause of brotherhood in ways 
far beyond the dearest hopes of prophets 
in earlier centuries. The cover picture 
this month represents one aspect of 
modern science, i.e., medicine and sur- 
gery. The nurses are watching, through 
high-powered glasses, the progress of a 
delicate eye operation being performed 
by a surgeon at work beneath the win- 
dowed dome. 

The photograph was taken by Henle 
and released through the Office of War 
Information, Boston office. 

As long as the supply lasts, copies of 
this special Science and Religion number 
may be purchased for discussion groups 
or parish distribution. 


THE JOINT STATEMENT 


Several interested readers have asked 
who wrote the Joint Statement in the 
July issue on the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. It was written by three dis- 
tinguished Protestant church editors: 
Guy Emery Shipler, The Churchman; J. 
Edward Moseley, The Christian Evan- 
gelist; and Lewis C. Hartman, Zions 
Herald. It is still being released in reli- 
gious journals at this date but word has 
been received of its publication in The 
Christian Leader, The Church Times, 
The Protestant, The Watchman-Exam- 
mer Zions Herald, The Churchman, 
The Moravian, The Intelligence Leader, 
The Evangelical-Messenger, The Baptist 
Record, Ansgar Lutheran (Norwegian) 
and The Protestant Voice. 


CORRECTION 


On page 198 of the June Register, 


“Obidos” was incorrectly spelled 
“Abidos.” 
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Science and Religion : | Partners or Freedom 


f VHIS issue of The Christian Register is devoted 
to the thesis that science and religion must 
become far stronger allies in the service of man- 

kind. Devotion to science has been a verbal shibboleth 
for many years within the church, but the times 
demand a far deeper understanding of what scientific 
principles can do to our religious ideas, our church 
programs and our social perspectives. The problem 
is far more complex than it was for Darwin and Huxley 
in their battle with the bishops. It cuts much deeper 
than accepting the fact of evolution or revising the 
geology of Genesis. 

The impact of science upon religion is felt beyond 
the field of theology. In a world of blood plasma, 
sulpha drugs, electronics and helicopters, man no 
longer merely dreams of freedom and security against 
the once overwhelming odds of nature during his span 
of life. He knows that the achievement of his hopes 
lies within his grasp. Chemist and engineer, surgeon 
and mechanic have given fingers to his-dream. In the 
midst of history’s most grim and terrifying example 
of man’s war with man, each day spreads some new 
miracle of brotherhood before our astonished faces: the 
means of providing food for all earth’s children through 
large-scale agriculture and soil chemistry, shelter for 
millions through prefabricated houses, books in a 
thousand tongues to banish ignorance as once we ban- 
ished plagues. These are fresh gifts from Prometheus 
if we work as partners in a common cause. 

The thoughtful layman and his minister today know 
well enough that this is no easy task to which we set 
our hands. It is more than glib reading of the pages 
in Fortune or Popular Mechanics. As Dr: Struik and 
others in this issue make quite clear, the tools of free- 
dom lie about us in profusion, but we in the church 
can help to determine whether we can teach men to 
use them for their common good. More difficult than 
finding a new formula for rubber or a substitute for 


-silk is the business of bracing men for new adventures 
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of co-operative living in a world grown suddenly quite 
small. The fear of strangers from another continent, 
the fatigues of middle age, the complacencies of com- 
fortable men: these are the problems a partnership of 
scientist and preacher must solve. A will to unity, 
workmanship of the highest order and victory over 
prejudice: these must be of our own making. The 


mobilization of the energies of the human spirit waits © 


not upon the opening of the skies nor the passage of a 
miracle. 

The age-long responsibility of a consecrated church 
has been to make the will of God prevail among the 
children of men. Our moral obligations to the 
oppressed, the exploited and the wounded in life’s 


- 


battle have been proclaimed through the centuries— 
by Moses and Amos, by Micah and Jesus, by James 
and Francis of Assisi. The scientist, whether the social 
scientist working directly with human relations or the 
physical scientist seeking new tools for the hand of 
man, serves in this tradition if he chooses to. He is 
no more secular in his laboratory or child guidance 
clinic than the minister in his pulpit. 

Let none of us imagine we are embarked on a totally 
new enterprise in calling for a partnership of science 
and religion. From 500 to 1000 A. D. such men as the 
Benedictines preserved, almost alone, the fabric of a 
society in which the skills of science and the ideals of 
religion could be found together. Four hours on the 
kneeling stool at prayer were followed by seven hours 
in the fields, in keeping bees, in teaching handicrafts, in 
carpentry and other arts of social husbandry. By pre- 
cept and example they transformed, in five centuries, 
the face of Europe and prepared it for the coming of 
an urban civilization. 

The scientist stands at our elbow today to remind 
us that the good neighbor in Yakutsk today is as close 
to Unitarians in Detroit as Emerson in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, was to Whitman in Camden a century ago. 
This is not alone a problem in geography; it is a 
religious issue for the man who takes his brotherhood 
with seriousness and looks to science for a clue in 
strategy. Political science, air transports and.the radio 
become means of grace if we choose to have it so in 
this partnership of which we speak. 

The scientist has not always served as an angel of 
light. In fascist countries, and also at home, he has 
too often sold his talents to the highest bidder. There 
are scientists without a sense of responsibility for the 
fate of nations. Engineers and chemists drew many of 
the plans employed by Hitler in his enslavement of 
Europe. The narrow specialist in science can indeed 
become an expert servant to Lucifer himself. He 
needs as surely as the most humble herdsman in the 
mountains of Rumania to write upon the lintels of 
his doorpost “Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” 

If we choose to labor for a world entirely rid of 
masters, and do it in a partnership of science and 
religion, the price will be a costly one. Resistance to 
emancipation fills the air—in Beaumont, Texas, in Los 
Angles, in Congressional cloakrooms and in editorial 
offices along Chicago’s golden coast. May all of us 
who pray for brotherhood ask to have the scales fall 
from our eyes that we may know the obstacles to all 
our dreams. Then we can work with more intelligence 
and stronger hearts to build this new Jerusalem. 

SiaklsE.. 
. S15 
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“Iu the Presence of Nature" 


UNITARIAN STATEMENTS ON SCIENCE, 
RELIGION AND HUMAN WELFARE 


THE spirit of free and rational inquiry is now abroad, and without any aid from the 
powers of this world, will not fail to overturn all error and false religion, wherever it 


is found. 
—JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 
Discoverer of Oxygen, Unitarian Minister and Founder of the Church in Philadelphia in 1796 


IT is the influence of the works of God to set our minds free from all bigotry and 
prejudice. In the presence of nature | forget the religious and national distinctions 
which divide mankind, and sympathize with the benevolent Power which sustains all. 
| feel that | belong not to a part, but to the whole—to the universe of God. 


—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


| AM ready to give as often before, the simple foundations of my belief—that the 
Author of Nature has not left himself without a witness in any sane mind, that the 
moral sentiment speaks to every man the law after which the Universe was made, that 
we find parity, identity of design through nature and benefit to be the uniform aim, 
that there is a force always at work to make the best better and the worst good. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


THOUGH science must destroy mythology, it can never destroy religion; and to the 
astronomer of the future, as well as to the Psalmist of old, the heavens will declare 


the glory of God. —JOHN FISKE 


Social Historian, Author of “A Century of Science” 


GREAT ideas of science, justice, and love, shall be the creed of a people who know 
and love the Infinite Father of all mankind. Already we have a church without a 
bishop, a state without a king, a community without a lord, a family with no holder 
of slaves. One day we shall have also a community without idleness, want, ignorance, 
drunkenness, prostitution, or crime—wherein all men and women who are by nature fit 
shall be naturally wed, children be born according to nature, grow up healthy, and 
die mainly of old age. What is not behind us is before, and the future will be brighter 


than the past. —THEODORE PARKER 


| AM only an engineer. My business is to construct engines that will transport an 
elemental form of energy into a million factories and homes, dividing this energy up 
into infinitesimal parts so it can be practically used to run sewing machines, to churn, 
to wash dishes and to do the dead lift and drudgery that otherwise would have to be 


dope by *humonshonds! —CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 


Electrical Engineer and Inventor 


Boeing Aircraft, O. W. I. 


“A CHANGED ADAM” 


A Scientific Worker Discusses Social Planning 


By DIRK I. STRUIK 
Professor of Mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


LD Hegel used to say that quantitative changes 

result in change of quality. Modern science, 

by accumulation of achievements, has under- 
gone an astonishing transformation of character. 

A man like Silliman of Yale, one of the best 
American scientists more than a hundred years ago, 
taught and did research in chemistry, mineralogy and 
geology; he was an expert collector and popularizer, 
and helped through his American Journal of Science 
to organize the whole field of natural science from 
meteorology to mathematics. Most of his achieve- 
ments were due to individual effort, and he had to 
educate his co-workers himself. He stands out in this 
period as a pioneer scientist just as his contemporaries 
Morse and Goodyear are pioneer inventors. 

At present we have research laboratories in industry 
and in colleges, with thousands of specialists working 
in teams, each an authority in an infinitesimal field. 
They are scientific workers; their standard of living is 
as much determined by the labor market as that of 
any other skilled worker in mass production. There 


are great men and small men, but well-nigh all are 


part and parcel of a huge mechanism, the mechanism 
of preserving and producing scientific knowledge. 
Both men and subject matter have changed. The 
men are now linked through professional societies; 
trade unions have entered their field. Science itself 
was, at the time of Silliman, just scratching the surface 
of the great unknown—except in the field of celestial 


mechanics, the famous prototype of all sciences of 
nature. Now we have knowledge which reveals the 
secrets of matter and the ways to produce an endless 
number of new things. We have reached the threshold 
of an even more deeply veiled mystery: the creation 
of matter and of life itself. Although in humility we 
must say that we are still only scratching the surface 
of the unknown, we do know that the shell we have 
explored has yielded treasures undreamt of before, the 
power to control important aspects of our destiny. 

In Silliman’s period, prediction on a large scale was 
possible only in one field: that of the orbits of celestial 
bodies. Control of nature was a dream of Utopians 
like Bacon and Saint-Simon. Now we have reached a 
stage where we have all the tools available to provide 
for the needs of shelter, food and clothing, for trans- 
portation, education, medicine, illumination, communi- 
cation—and to provide life with a thousand and one 
things which make it comfortable and rich. We have 
created the means to fulfil almost all elementary and 
many sophisticated needs, or have created the mechan- 
ism to provide for them by new invention. 

A century and more ago, the fields of science and 
invention were separated. There was little or no rela- 
tion between Fulton’s work on the steamboat, Bow- 
ditch’s on astronomy, Whitney’s on mass production - 
methods, Silliman’s on minerals and Goodyear’s on 
rubber. Now, despite the fact that each scientist him- 
self is usually an extreme and not infrequently a 
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narrow specialist, there is no such thing as a separated 
branch of knowledge and invention. The field of science 
is more than the sum total of the knowledge of the 
individual scientists. Central ideas connect all branches 
of scientific endeavor. Thermodynamics, electromag- 
netics, quantum theory, statistics and biochemistry 
have invaded fields as remote as bacteriology and 
airplane production. Mass production methods and 
abstract research stimulate each other. 
highly abstract field of geometry of more than three 
dimensions, I have found myself speaking the language 
of celestial mechanics, atomic physics, electrical en- 
gineering, elasticity and the technique of illumination. 
Every present-day scientist has shared these experi- 
ences: they are highlights in his professional career. 

In breaking down boundaries between special fields, 
science has broken down international boundaries as 
well. There are no men whose thinking is more inter- 
national than scientists, when dealing with their own 
science. The construction of artificial national bounda- 
ries in science, a project on which the fascists have been 
engaged, is as detrimental as the construction of 
barriers between, let us say, thermodynamics and 
biology. It will lead us to sterility if allowed to con- 
tinue. .There is no specific “Jewish” or “German” 
science. It is equally dangerous to use, without in- 
volved qualifications, Spengler’s discriminations be- 
tween supposedly incompatible compartments called 
“Apollonian” or “Faustic” science — discriminations 
leading down the road to fascism, as witnessed in the 
person of their creator. . 

This does not mean that there are no leadin 
nations in specific fields. Just as there are leading men 
of science, like Einstein or Shapley, so there are leading 
nations. At the present juncture, due to the darkness 
which has enveloped most of Europe, and to the far- 
seeing leadership in other countries, the United States 
and the Soviet Union are leading in most fields. There 
is a growing friendly competition, and from people in 
both Cambridge and Moscow I have heard boasts that 
their own nation is leading. Both claims are correct— 
in specific fields. 

The internationality of science, at the present stage 
of knowledge and invention, means that its results can 
be made available to all nations and all classes of 
society. These results are enormous. Used for destruc- 
tive purposes, a use which Bacon feared and against 
which he appealed to the forces of religion, they spell 
doom over the world. Used for constructive ends, they 
mean the banishment of the spectres of want and fear. 

This means that President Roosevelt, in framing 
his slogans of freedom from want and freedom from 
fear, was simply expressing two possibilities entirely 
within the scope of modern science. The realization 
of these freedoms is now a question merely of social 
organization, and has nothing Utopian about it any 
more. The old dreams of Bacon and of Saint-Simon 
have merged with the cool realism of Marx. This does 
not mean, of course, that the slogan of the four free- 
doms cannot be used for demagogic purposes, like 
Wilson’s fourteen points. It means that our President’s 
slogan is a simple expression of a promise which can 
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In my own 


be realized on the basis of present-day technique. We 
can even include the two other freedoms, those of 
worship and speech, because both require for their 


realization a certain technological development. Plato’s — 


Utopia could not embrace them, because it was based 
on the primitive craftsmanship of artisans and the lack 
of craftsmanship of chattel slavery. This relationship 
is recognized in the Soviet constitution, which guaran- 
tees freedom of speech “in order to strengthen the 
socialist form of society,” that is, a society based on 
the most advanced forms of science and technique 
combined with social planning. The principle is not 
exclusively Soviet at all; it is implicit in Jefferson’s con- 
ception of American democracy. 

These facts tend to show that there is a relation 
between modern science and ethics. Howard Selsam 
in his new book, Socialism and Ethics, has explained it 
better than any other author familiar to me. When 
we understand ethics as the dictates of social behavior 
rather than of individual conduct—an idea prominent 
in the teachings of Channing, who also showed that 
individual conduct can be purified only by such a 
conception—then we understand that men’s moral 
behavior depends on the form of society in which they 
live. We cannot be good men in a society which 
functions poorly; the guilt of each individual is our 
common guilt. Both the minor crimes, which we associ- 
ate with prisons and brothels, and the major crimes, 
which we associate with conspiracies like the Munich 
pact and Japan’s invasion of China, are socially con- 
ditioned; the former, by slums and unemployment, the 
latter, by monopolized corporation power. Modern 
science has made both unemployment and Hitler pos- 
sible. Modern science, if made to function in an 
organized and planned form of society, can make these 
monstrosities an impossibility forever. 

Scientific methods have rarely been used in the 
teachings of ethics. The approach is now mainly 
individual—a proceeding as much out of date as if 
we should try to build a modern bomber with the aid 
of ten thousand village blacksmiths, tinkering in their 
individual shops. By eliminating social inequalities, 
we can use the tools of modern science to eliminate 
the roots of many evils, the roots of want and fear. We 
shall be able to plan not only better things, but better 
men. Modern science can determine exactly what all 
citizens need for a reasonable standard of health and 
decency, and, if given a chance, can easily provide for 
it. True, it cannot eliminate the old Adam, but it can 
make him a changed Adam, without those excesses of 


greed and egotism which are due to excessive misery — 


and excessive power, and can help to make him col- 
laborative rather than antagonistic in his behavior to 
his fellow men. A scientific approach to ethics is pos- 
sible, because we have the power—at the present time 
only a potential power—to make man better. Such 
power is even of greater importance than the power 
of control over nature. It implies one thing, the most 
important thing, and that is control over society. This 
is the one great thing modern man lacks, but it is 
obtainable if the majority of mankind so wishes, and 
learns the lesson from our fight against fascism. 


~SANY TRUTH IS RELIGIOUS” 


By J. RAYMOND COPE 


religion is not ended; rather, it is gradually becom- 
: ing more apparent. For at the very point where 
human knowledge is evaluated, there is a contradiction 
in attitude which can never be resolved. Science asks, 
how can any principle be more final than is justified by 
the experience which reflects the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the ages? Principles and conclusions are both 
tentative, and an innovation such as evolution or rela- 
tivity throws our knowledge into a new pattern, making 
necessary a re-thinking of basic principles. The great 
questions can be given only a provisional answer, and, 
since there are limitations to knowledge, some questions 
may be left unanswered altogether. No conclusion may 
be sanctified as final and complete, or be permitted to 
become static and change-resisting. A conclusion in 
human experience marks but one step in a patient, 
groping process from the known to the unknown, a 
process which must hew a path as it goes forward. It 
is only when we look backward that we see roads 
clearly-cut and well trodden. 

Authoritarian religion, conversely, is founded upon 
a knowledge which is complete and final; it is founded 
upon a “rock of ages,” a set of metaphysical assump- 
tions which reflect no doubtful knowledge. The method 
employed is direct revelation, and new facts do not 
make necessary a refashioning. Authoritarian religion 
cannot take account of the tentative nature of the 
assumptions with which it starts—and still be “authori- 
tative.” It is a system built upon a deductive pro- 
cedure, with dogma coming to the rescue of the very 
issues which should be re-examined and re-thought as 
man moves forward. 

Let us not be too sure that science and religion have 
been reconciled; let us first ask what sort of religion 
and what sort of science. Science flatly denies that the 
religionist has a source of knowledge which is unknown 
to the scientist, the poet, or the philosopher; and warns 
that to build lofty systems on non-empirical founda- 
tions cannot but end in intellectual tragedy. There 
was probably not a single European in 1480 A. D. with 
as much knowledge as the scientist Archimedes who 
died in the year 212 B. C., and the explanation is to be 
found in the outgrowth of unjustified claims of authori- 
tarian religion during the intervening 1700 years. The 
real conflict lies not simply in the different views 
advanced to explain the world, it is in the methodology 
one uses in seeking for an explanation. 

The Unitarian looks upon this conflict as the major 
tragedy of the human enterprise. He does not regard 
the methodology of science as destructive of human 
hopes; destruction is wrought through an unscientific 
approach to human problems. It may be painful to 
admit that at best we still see “through a glass darkly,” 
but that does not argue for the acceptance of a pseudo 
problem-solving approach to the world. Would it not 


Ts conflict between science and authoritarian 


be far better were we to accept the thesis that the 
universe is plastic, dynamic, amenable to human 
effort, and that science is but a name for the rules we 
use as we go about making our way in it? 

The Unitarian sees science as a faithful and humble 
servant. It does not presume to speak as Deity but 
in the voice of growing man—man who has confidence 
in his universe and faith in his power to achieve his 
destiny within that universe. The inquiring mind! 
It is the means whereby man integrates and reinte- 
grates his experience in an orderly and ever expanding 
pattern. It is the eye which reveals the path ahead; 
and the fact that it does not make visible the journey’s 
end hardly justifies a burst of speed when the need is 
for caution and a careful reading of signs. No, herein 
the Unitarian accepts at face value the claims and 
warnings of science. 

The Unitarian believes that every truth comes 
sooner or later to bear upon some aspect of man’s 
struggle. He fears to let any truth pass by without its 
being given proper consideration. Far from claiming 
a unique set of religious truths, the Unitarian sees every 
truth as having religious import; any truth is religious 
if it enables man to understand his world, to adjust 
himself better to that which cannot be altered, or to 
assist him in realizing a human purpose in this “center 
of immensities and conflux of eternities.” Here is 
justification for a love of truth which authoritarianism 
undermines in its claims for “Truth.” Unitarianism is 
truly the religion of the scientific spirit, and it is not 
surprising that Newton, Priestley, Stemmetz, and a 
galaxy of others have found in the liberal faith some- 
thing which urged them forward in a search which has 
immortalized their names. 

That there are aspects of life which do not submit 
to a scientific analysis is not at question here. The 
issue 1s whether we are justified in dogmatic claims 
which know no functional test in human experience. 
As for us, we are proud of the part Unitarians have 
taken in the support of science. We do not, of course, 
claim that science is art, philosophy, or religion, but 
only that in the solution of a problem the methodology 
of science will brook no rival. 

Unitarianism, however, warns against a type of 
departmentalized science quite as much as against 
authoritarianism in religion. There is a persistent atti- 
tude of mind in regard to both religion and science 
which prevents either from becoming mature and fruit- 
ful. Neither is integrated into our philosophy of life. 
Our attitudes, our ways of approaching human prob- 
lems, are neither scientific nor religious. Even the scien- 
tist frequently shows as much distrust of his meth- 
odology as the orthodox religionist. Science can easily 
be construed as a laboratory technique for dealing with 
an isolated problem, and the scientist may become a 
research specialist or laboratory technician who fails 
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to apply his methodology beyond his particular field; 
a world-famous authority on some isolated subject 
may be, in reality, only an illiterate specialist! His 
attitudes on politics, economics, international relations 
may be as limited as one who believes in magic or 
alchemy. The scientist who invents or discovers some- 
thing really new, facilitates some process which has 
social implications, and fails to apply the same method- 
ology in approaching these social problems actually 
belittles the role which science must play in liberating 
the human spirit. The scientist who does not religiously 
apply the methodology of science to every aspect of 
human experience fails as dismally in his interpretation 
of life as does the religionist who removes his ideals and 
inspirations from the world and worships them in 
abstraction. Behold the books on religion and politics 
by men in the special sciences, in which the scientific 
approach gives way to magic! 

This all comes close home to us when we realize 
that, with all the churches and schools in every com- 
munity, very few of us were aware of the critical 
moment which was creeping upon our civilization— 
the normal outcome of an unregulated social process. 
What is amazing is not that our hopes for peace, good 
will, brotherhood and a world community are so long 
in making their appearance, but that we should con- 
tinue to have hope after embracing attitudes and prac- 
tices which made those hopes impossible of realization! 
Where was the religious and scientific spirit, that it 
permitted us to lose ourselves in false security at the 
very moment when human relationships were about 
ready to break under tension? The very fact of our 
unawareness of what is happening in the world testifies 
to how powerless science and religion have been in the 
conduct of human affairs. Let no man say that Fascism 
and Hitler are unexplainable phenomena born in a 
vacuum. They are symptoms of our day, and so long 
as we fail to apply a scientific solution to human prob- 
lems we have no reason to believe that a war will do 
more than enable one army to beat another. 

What are the facts, as they express themselves in 
the problems of race, free enterprise, individualism vs. 
collectivism, economic and political justice? This is 
the sphere for scientific analysis, and no one of us has 
a right to an attitude on these issues which is not based 
upon those facts. It is high time that we check up 
on our thinking, and realize that the philosophy of a 
master race in Fascist Germany is not much further 
from justification than what has passed for good phi- 
losophy in some sections of our own society. 

Unitarianism denies the basic dualism which pro- 
jects human values into another realm. Brotherhood, 
good will and equality have their application in this 
world, and only the scientific method will give us the 
insight into how they are to be realized. 

The Unitarian may not be an authority in any 
special field, but in actuality he is a true scientist if 
he lives up to the precepts of his faith. The whole 
world is a laboratory, and he is a scientist whose love 
of truth and disciplined attitudes enable him to apply 
the accumulated wisdom of man to the solution of the 
private and social problems of his life. 
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A SCIENTIST’S PSALM 


Almighty Power! Too vast to be 
Compassed by human mind or hand, 
With loving awe we reverence Thee, 
Striving to see and understand. 


Within the atom’s ordered maze, 
Earth’s lumined book, writ to be read, 
Beyond the star-dust’s far flung haze, 
We seek Thy works with joy, not dread. 


Our souls, which by Thy richest grace, 
Have waked to justice, mercy, love, 
Find in humanity Thy face, 

And serving men, serve Thee above. 


JEROME ALEXANDER 


(Reprinted by courtesy of Unity, Chicago) 


MYSTERIES: REAL AND “ERSATZ” 


HERE is an instinct in us which prompts us to 
| distrust the man who claims to know everything 
and who says that everything is known, that 
there are no mysteries left in the world. Sometimes 
religious people have resisted science for that reason. 
They felt that if science could explain everything, 
something fine and valuable would go out from the 
world, and therefore they were quick to distrust scien- 
tific explanations and to treat them as both untrue 
and undesirable. Thus 200 years ago clergymen 
preached against lightning rods because they seemed 
to destroy the divine mystery of lightning, and in the 
1920’s earnest men in the state of Tennessee forbade 
the teaching of evolution in the schoolbooks of their 
communities. / 
There is no need to keep artificial mysteries. A 
rainbow is just as wonderful if we understand the 
optical laws by which it is determined. Only if the 
universe were limited in size would we need to fence 
off some part of it as a reservation for mysteries to fit 
our desire for the unknown and the wonderful. Only 
in a narrow, limited world would we need special 
reservations for mysteries similar to the reservations 
for buffaloes and other wild life in some parts of the 
United States. However, the world is unlimited not 


only in space and time, but also in development and — 


in complexity. Every time a mystery of nature is 
solved and understood a new one will appear behind 
it. The inquiries of reason and science will always 
reveal more mysteries, that is, more unknown facts 
than they have explained. Those new facts will be 
genuine facts and they will help us to explain genuine 
mysteries, not “ersatz” mysteries. 


Karu W. Drurscu 


(From Faith for Our Generation, by Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, 
published August 1 by American Unitarian Youth) 
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The Scientific Spirit and Modern Faith 


A SCIENCE SYMPOSIUM 
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stands out above all others, although historians 

ordinarily ignore it and conservative. theologians 
deprecate it as a misfortune. This one indisputable 
fact is the ever-accelerating increase in human knowl- 
edge about the world. With knowledge has come 
increasing control over the accidents of nature. The 
effect of this increase in knowledge over any period 
can be measured by comparing the conditions of 
human life at the beginning and end of any such 
interval. Such comparisons show by no means equal 
gains in every area. In politics and common human 
relations man is making very erratic and faltering 
steps. But in relation to the health, comfort, and 
opportunities for pleasure of the great masses no one 
could successfully maintain that the last hundred years 
have not brought phenomenal gains. 

Whether these gains are, as some cynics maintain, 
only baubles which have been exchanged for the real 
gems of poverty, privation, hunger, disease and early 
death are points for logicians to argue about. The 
human race as a whole has no interest in the argument, 
except to make sure that each individual avoids the 
necessity of practising the so-called sterner virtues 
which ignorance and impotence forced his forebears 
to practice. In other words, the average man today 
accepts the achievements of science with avidity, even 
if without great understanding or appreciation. 

A new thing is happening on this planet, more im- 
portant than wars and more hopeful than the visit 
of a Messiah. Large portions of the populations of 
civilized countries are becoming acquainted in an ele- 
mentary way with the methods of science. In forty 
years the proportion of children in a typical Middle 
Western state obtaining a high school education has 
increased more than tenfold. The proportion obtain- 
ing college training has increased even more. The rudi- 
ments of modern knowledge are being disseminated in 
a broader way than seemed possible at the turn of 


[- human history one phenomenon of importance 


the century. Subtle influences are at work to check 


this advance, even in the name of Progressive Educa- 
tion, to limit the number of our growing youth who 
will acquire anything but manual skills in our secondary 
schools, on the ostensible grounds that a large fraction, 
perhaps a majority, of the human race is incapable of 
benefiting by scholarly training. It is important that 


A NEW THING ON THIS PLANET 


By MAURICE B. VISSCHER 


Charman, Department of Physiology, University of Minnesota 


the value of even an imperfect appreciation of the 
methods of science on the part of the masses be recog- 
nized. We cannot allow efficiency experts in education 
to set up our objectives for us. Eternal vigilance 
will be the price of progress on this score as it is of 
freedom. 

It is an old saying that science and supernatural 
religion do not mix. This is not equivalent to saying 
that rational belief in a Deity is impossible for a scien- 
tist. To learn that the miseries of human disease are 
caused by micro-organisms, genetic defects, diet defects 
or poisons, and to learn that lightning is a result of 
well-understood physical phenomena, rather than an 
expression of the wrath of a god, results in a very dif- 
ferent conclusion in the mind of a normal man as to 
the role a rationally acceptable Deity must play, from 
the one accepted by his less well informed parent. 
Science does not, and I imagine cannot, deny the exist- 
ence of a Deity, even one which might cast a pitying 
eye upon the trials and tribulations of its human 
creatures. Science does offer evidence that, the trials 
and tribulations, as well as the pleasures and the prog- 
ress, of the human race are the results of inexorable but 
demonstrated natural laws in which no divine caprice 
plays any present part. 

Is science amoral? The scientific method is one of 
objective observation, correlation, and inductive reason- 
ing. It is amoral only in the sense that it can have 
no part in prejudice or dogma without being completely 
lost. No scientist can have a fixed opinion not based 
on observation and deserve his title. But if by 
morality one means a code of conduct best suited to 
serve the welfare of human society, scientific study 
ought to be the basis of such a code. In a really 
rational society science should be the foundation of 
morals. 

As a scientist it is my tentative opinion, in which 
I have some faith, that the human race is passing at 
this time into an era of popular enlightenment which is 
likely to completely outmode the supernatural authori- 
tarian religions. I hope for a society in which that 
which is good for the greatest number may be the test 
of virtue, in which reason rather than the more ele- 
mental instincts may rule, in which human values 
rather than dubious revelations interpreted by even 
more doubtful authorities may fix the ideal. 
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before our eyes the fact that we are living in 

an age of science, that the people as a whole 
have an unbounded faith in the results of science and 
in the power of the scientific method for investigating 
physical, biological and social problems. 

The difficulties of establishing a just and lasting 
peace at the end of the present conflict make us realize 
how much we are in need of strong religious forces in 
order that the progress of science may really lead to 
the benefit of mankind. It is not only a question of 
expressing the spiritual aims and ideals of co-operation 
and good will between individuals, classes, nations and 
races, but also of inspiring. devotion and sacrifices for 
the common good and of developing moral strength to 
overcome selfish motives and prejudices. 

Some. people think that the realm of religion can 
and should be kept quite separated from the realm of 
science. It seems to me that any church attempting 
such a separation is showing signs of weakness. Human 
life in its manifold activities and manifestations is 
essentially one; all its phases are interrelated. Our 
spiritual outlook cannot escape the influence of our. 
progress in the knowledge of the physical universe or 
of the change in our social structure. Since our indus- 
trial and professional life, and even our school educa- 


() present war effort is bringing most vividly 


HY does a magnet attract its keeper? How 
\) can the Japanese beetle be controlled? Can an 
airplane fly faster than the velocity of sound? 
What is the best temperature for pasteurizing milk? 
These and a million other questions are being asked 
every day of the scientists. No one thinks now of 
seeking advice from the Delphic oracle, nor of searching 
the Old Testament for the answer to a problem 
in geometry. Instead, the world puts its problems 
up to the men who are masters of the scientific 
method. 
This method, that has endowed the scientist with 
magic powers, is simply the art of learning from nature. 
Curiosity leads to critical observation, speculation, 
and experiment. Experiments give unexpected results, 
arousing greater curiosity; and so the scientist con- 
tinues to delve deeper and deeper into the secrets of 
nature. The laws of nature do not change, but they 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE PEACE 


By ROBERT J. TRUMPLER 


Professor of Astronomy, University of California 
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tion, is dominated by scientific results and methods, the 
church must get in close contact with science and work 
in harmony with it if it is to fulfill its important task 
in modern life. 

This means not only that the teachings of the 
church must be projected on a background of present- 
day scientific knowledge, but also that the church must 
recognize and adjust itself to the changes in some of 
our fundamental ideas brought about by the progress 
of science. Science owes its success to its reliance on 
observation and experience and its rejection of author- 
ity; its results are not the teachings of one person, but 
were accumulated by the co-operative effort of innu- 
merable individuals of many nations and races. To the 
modern mind the message of the church would be more 
impressive if based on religious experiences instead of 
on authority. The scientist has long ago learned to 
accept the results of experience whether or not they 
are pleasing to his pride or contrary to his longing 
expectations; he has learned that an idea is not true 
merely because it is comforting to the mind. The 
church must teach men the courage to face reality and 
must help them to become reconciled to it and like it. 
If the church indulges in “wishful thinking” it may 
offer an “escape from reality,” but it will fail to make 
a constructive contribution toward a better social sys- 
tem and a better world order. 


NO MORE DELPHIC ORACLES 


By PHILIP L. ALGER 
Staff Assistant to the Vice-President of Engineering, General Electric Co. 


are indeed mysterious, and man yet knows but little 
of them. 

After all, the records of the Creator are written 
in events, and the future can best be foretold by 
extrapolating the past. The scientific spirit, therefore, 
consists in a simple determination to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest the lessons of nature, whether they 
be in the animal, vegetable, or mineral ong or in 
the realm of human affairs. 

If the scientific method is so pegductibe: why not 
apply it also to problems of human relations, ideals, 
and ethics? Is it not possible to learn from the 
records of human history what constitutes right and 
wrong? 

During the centuries of recorded history, men have 
repeatedly developed new principles: of conduct, such 
as the Ten Commandments of Moses, the teachings 
of the church, and national or party doctrine; but the 


pressure of events has forced continual change. Under 
new conditions, the old rules no longer provide the 
accustomed benefits, unhappiness ensues, and revolu- 
tions follow closely, yielding in turn new codes of 
ethics. As time goes on, these codes deal more and 
more with social objectives and group behavior, going 
far beyond the personal morality of our ancestors. 
Now, more than ever before, men feel a need for 
principles of right conduct, attuned to changing con- 
ditions, and based on reason rather than tradition. 
Certain it is that the day has gone by for general 
adherence to static rules of conduct laid down by any 
authority. 

History shows the value of honesty in permitting 
each man to develop his own business without inter- 


duplex reaction of the developing human mind 
to the physical universe and to the needs and 
yearnings of the individual and of family and social 
life. Contact with physical nature led to primitive 
science (skills, manufacture, agriculture and the house- 
hold arts), while at the same time fear, love, wonder 
and introspection gave rise to primitive religions and 
philosophies. Primitive man looked with awe, love, 
or fear upon the gigantic forces of nature, and the early 
“medicine man” was both scientist and priest, striving 
to understand nature and to propitiate or seek aid 
from the many potent man-like gods, to whom a naive 
animism attributed control of rain and crops, lightnings 
and storms, and the mysteries of life, illness and death. 
Science and religion have undergone and are under- 
going parallel evolutions, and we must not scorn “the 
base degrees by which we did ascend.” There is a 
wealth of wisdom concealed among the many errors 
of folklore. For over four centuries African medicine 
men taught that mosquitoes carry malaria; and ashes 
of sponges were used as a remedy for goitre long before 
the discovery of iodine. Similarly, through all the 
nonessential beliefs and rituals of early religions, there 
runs the basic attempt of the introspective mind and 
developing soul to reconcile the hard facts of expe- 
rience with human life and love. Care for the dead is 
one of the lines of cleavage between men and brutes, 
and with it came thoughts of a hereafter. 


Gaines and religion: originated together as a 


It is unfortunate that in the past most organized _ 


religions have magnified their differences, thus tending 
to obscure their basic unity in God. Much blood has 
been shed over unimportant divergencies of opinion or 
ritual, to the exclusion of the common belief that God 
is the Father of us all. But religions are slowly chang- 
~ ing. Thus Jonathan Edwards saw hell paved with the 
victims of the Calvinistic doctrine of infant damnation, 
though Micliael Wigglesworth, in his poem “The Day 


ference by vandals. This specialization provides happi- 
ness by satisfying the creative instinct; it also increases 
skill and promotes progress. But specialization requires 
co-operation, and this requires sympathetic under- 
standing. In brief, the precepts of religion play a vital 


. part in economic as well as spiritual progress. 


Modern faith, therefore, consists in the beliefs that 
happiness results from living in harmony with the 
laws of nature, and that the more we understand those 
laws the more they are found to agree with the highest 
ethical ideals. 

True religion combines this modern faith with the 
scientific spirit, and shows that it is not only right 
but necessary for us to be far more sympathetic and 
more honest than our ancestors were or could be. 


THE MEDICINE MAN: “PRE-SCIENTIST” 


By JEROME ALEXANDER 
Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer, New York City 


of Doom,” had God grant as a boon to unbaptized 
infants “the easiest room in hell.” Not until 1902 was 
this doctrine removed by vote from the creed of one 
of our prominent churches; whereupon a member of 
the convocation moved that the vote be made 
retroactive. 

For many years scientific development was 
obstructed by the fear that demonstrable facts would 
render untenable the dicta of theologians—consider 
Galileo, for example. Astrology, the ancient art of 
divining the future by observations on the heavenly 
bodies, goes back to the earliest Babylonian history 
(about 3,000 B. C.); but this pseudo-science of the 
early priests and magi did not begin to slough away 
from real astronomy until about the time of Isidore of 
Seville (d. 636), and it was utterly discredited by the 
scientific revelations of the great natural philosophers, 
Copernicus and Newton. 

Science has had to struggle for its advances. Thus 
Prout’s hypothesis as to the basic unity of elemental 
matter was supposed to have been completely dis- 
proved by the meticulous atomic weight determina- 
tions of Stas; but the developments of this century 
(made by Curie, Rutherford and others) show that 
Prout was quite near the truth. 

Robert G. Ingersoll once wrote: “Our ignorance is 
God; what we know is Science.” But as we continually 
expand and change the frontiers of our scientific knowl- 
edge we correspondingly extend the frontiers of our 
ignorance, thus bringing us into ever closer contact 
with God. 

Though much has been written and said on the 
supposed conflict between science and religion, such a 
conflict has never existed. The eternal verities of 
both religion and science tower unconcerned above the 
storms of creed and dogma, glowing in the light of 
ever-advancing scientific knowledge and true religious 
understanding. 
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facts, have a valid place in human experience. Man 

needs all of them if he is to come to terms with the 
universe. Science starts with faith—faith in the integ- 
rity of the universe, faith that the universe runs by 
laws, that man is able to discover these laws, and 
that when man co-operates with them he can depend 
upon the universe not to let him down. 

The great service of science has been to convince 
men of the integrity of the physical order, to substitute 
method for caprice, law for magic, experiment for 
black art; meanwhile technology has taught men an 
art of co-operation with nature by which life may be 
increased and enriched beyond the wildest flights of 
primitive imagination. 

Are there laws in the relations of living beings to 
each other that can be discovered, that man can 
co-operate with, that will enrich life, and that can 
endow it with an enduring significance? Can a man 
who obeys these laws of relationship trust the moral 
order not to let him down? 

If you ask proof in the sense of a theorem in 
geometry or a rigorous demonstration in a laboratory 
you will not get it. Travel to the boundary of all 


[ists no less than sight, and faith no less than 


fact-understanding, and fact-facing. This re- 

quires mental integrity, comprehending ability, 
and moral courage to face facts when found, even 
though they go counter to cherished beliefs. Science 
as classified, verified, and tested knowledge, which 
after all is merely organized common sense, must be 
our guide in creating intelligent religion. 

Science shows a visible universe of law, order, 
interdependence, harmony, exquisite beauty, and 
unappreciated age and magnitude. To hold that this 
beautiful universe could be the result of blind chance 
simply does not make sense. Sound inferences warrant 
the conclusion that this universe is the result - of 
Mysterious Power beyond man’s ken. This Power is 
beyond the control or influence of man, and man must 
adjust himself to this. Furthermore, this Mysterious 
Power has all the attributes of goodness rather than 
the attributes of vengeance and hate pictured for the 
Deity in the Old Testament. 
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B Y Science I mean the technique of fact-finding, 


GOD WILL NOT WALK OUT 


By WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 
President of the Case School of Applied Science tex 


known facts, and there still remains the gap which 
only faith can leap. Religion aids men to make this 
leap by personalizing the universe. If astronomy, 
starting from the merest fragments of sense experience 
—things but faintly seen, or heard, or felt, or tasted, 
or smelled—can build up a picture of the cosmos 
which stands secure-by every test, then it is reasonable 
to infer that the intelligence which builds the picture 
is akin in some degree to the all-enveloping order it is 
seeking to discern. If the highest values in human 
experience and the final guarantee of its integrity are 
to be found in human personality, then it is reasonable 
to infer that the highest values in the universe and the 
final guarantee of its integrity are to be found in the 
supreme personality we call God. 

Add to this personalizing of the universe the con- 
ception that God has too much invested in the human 
enterprise to walk out on it, but that like any other 
investor of vast wealth he can accomplish little unless 
he can enlist men as workers who will.co-operate with 
him in carrying out his plans, and you have what 
might be called an engineer’s theology, which I recom- 
mend not only as a subject for thought but also as a 
design for living. 


INTELLIGENCE: THE DIVINE IN MAN 


By SAMUEL S. WYER 


Consulting Engineer, Columbus, Ohio 


This Power is within reach of all but must be tapped 
by individuals to be available. When man joins with 
this Mysterious Power creative interaction is the 
result. Many labels like Creator, Supreme Ruler, 
Eternal Creator, Spirit, Nature, Evolution, and God 
have been given this Mysterious Power. 

In the past, gullibility has been the distinctive mark 
of religion. We will replace gullibility with intelligence, 
since intelligence is the divine in man. The value of 
religion will be determined by the extent to which 
intelligence will replace gullibility. We must refuse to 
condone a less critical mental attitude in religion than 
in any other thought area. We must insist. that religion 
be purified of all its childish literalisms, concepts, beliefs, 
naive priestly explanations and practices, and made to 
rest on the established facts of Science. Thus we will 
eliminate the old conflict between Science and Religion. 

Science has not destroyed Religion, but has started 
to purify it, and can give it dynamic appeal for intel- 
ligent individuals. 


When Jesus is viewed in the light of Science he 
appears as the most influential and dynamic personal- 
ity of all time. He thought out and lived a Way of 
Life which would, if taken seriously, energize man with 
fortitude and with faith in himself and in God; provide 
an antidote for fear and worry; sharpen his awareness 
of spiritual values. The example of Jesus would help 
us to recognize the limitation of man’s freedom and to 
see that evolution still goes on. It would show us the 
value of solitude, reflection, recollection, and repetition; 
and would give man his place as the most meaningful 
thing in the universe. Jesus gives us a concept of God 
as an unseen power of beauty, love, nobility, and as the 


creator of values incarnate in human personalities; he 
shows us where God works through man, and where 
God is not all-powerful. Thus we are given the basis 
by which to establish right relationships with Man 
himself, his fellow men, the universe and God. 

Science by harnessing the energy in our natural 
resources has greatly increased production and made 
abundance now possible for all. However, we lack fair 
distribution. Science has given men more power but 
not more wisdom as to how to use that increased power. 
Harnessing the philosophy of living of Jesus to man’s 
social relationships would make abundance and eco- 
nomic security available for all willing to work. 


THE CHURCH ON THE WARTIME CAMPUS 


By IRVING R. MURRAY 


OME time ago the undergraduate newspapers of 
S several Greater Boston colleges polled campus 
opinion on the war and the peace to follow. The 
questions were none too accurately phrased; the answers 
were not in every case correctly tabulated; and there 
was no attempt either to poll entire student bodies or 
to sample them after the “scientific’’? fashion of Dr. 
Gallup and his colleagues. Nevertheless this poll gives 
us an informative picture of undergraduate opinion. In 
the following summary there are presented five of the 
questions asked, with a tabulation of the average of 
the answers (in percentages) given by students at 
Boston University, Simmons College, Wellesley College, 
Northeastern University, Harvard University, Tufts 
College and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


No 
Yes No Opinion 


1. Do you think religion should as- 63% 24% 13% 
sume a more important role in 
the postwar world? 


2. Do you think that it will? 33% 63% 4Te 
3. Would you favor an interna- 

tional union after the war 87% 1% 6% 
4. Should it be empowered to 

maintain an international police 

power? 68% 12% 20% 
5. Would you favor: 

More power for labor unions? 14% —— — 

Less power for labor unions? 48 To — —— 

The same amount of power for 

labor unions? 37% —_- ss ———— 


The first thing to be observed about the opinions ~ 


summarized above is that popular mythology about 
the ivory tower and the disinterested scholar and the 
collegiate radical has misled us. Actually undergrad- 
uate opinion, for better or for worse, reflects the same 


views and is shaped by more or less the same forces as. 


public opinion generally. 

But there is a difference: elders can see what the 
operation of such-and-such forces means for young 
people as they cannot, or will not, for themselves. So 
it is quite possible for one to give one’s church ten 
dollars a year, while one spends three hundred dollars 
in beauty parlors and five hundred in theatres— 


without knowing what one is doing. But when one’s 
children say they don’t want to go to church, then one 
knows that something is wrong! Unfortunately most 
of us assume that what is wrong is “the younger gen- 
eration.” Nonsense! As a matter of fact the younger 
generation is evaluating religion exactly as their elders 
have—crediting it with nine cents’ worth of importance, 
and no more. No wonder they resent the inconsistency 
that prompts us to lecture them about going to church! 
Thus, while the opinions of youth do literally parallel 
the real opinions of people generally, there may still be 
conflicts between youth and their elders, because their 
elders sometimes do not know what they really think— 
what thoughts compel them to action, as opposed to 
the thoughts that merely apologize for action after the 
fact. , 

We won’t interest large numbers of college students 
in the church until we give them not only the advice, 
but also the feeling and example that the church is 
important to us. We shall be able to communicate 
that feeling precisely as we consistently demonstrate 
our high regard for the message of the church, by its 
urgent, dedicated practice. It will then follow that we 
will contribute to the work of the church, not just to 
its young people’s work but to all its undertakings, 
much more generously than at present. Sixty-three 
per cent of our Greater Boston college students think 
that religion will not be important in the postwar world. 
That’s not because they are peculiar or radical or 
nihilistic. It’s because the modern world has weakened 
the church. Nor shall we solve the problem except as 
we in our communities restore religion and the church 
to the position of their just importance. Nothing less 
will do. Let no one be fooled into thinking that there 
is an occult science of religious propaganda for youth 
with its own specially initiated practitioners, and that 
if we only had some of these Pied Piper youth-workers 
we should be on the way toward the fulfilment of 
Jefferson’s dream of a young America altogether 
Unitarian! Nothing less than a real revival in the 
churches and in the members of the churches will 
suffice. 

Now it is necessary to qualify the foregoing observa- 
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tions in one or two respects. Many students lack 
“political sense,’ and this deficiency affects their 
opinions. In answering questions 3 and 4 above, for 
example, nineteen per cent of these young men and 
women have revealed that they will be satisfied with 
a postwar international union which is nothing but a 
debating society because deprived of effective police 
power. What good is a debating society even if it be 
international, when what we want is security and 
collaboration? But they do not ask this question of 
themselves. Again, the answers to question 5 testify 
to this same general deficiency. For organized labor 
will undoubtedly be a major force in the postwar world. 
Failure to understand labor unions (not to give them 
a blank check, but to understand them) will inevitably 
occasion domestic strife for years to come unless we 
accept them as a part of a people’s world. And on this 
general subject the undergraduate mind is utterly 
confused, but positive and dogmatic for all of that 
(with fewer “No Opinion” answers than to any other 
question). Again, the answers to questions 1 and 2 
are conditioned by this deficiency. It is difficult to 
relate young people to the parish church because they 
won't be satisfied with anything less than the ideal 
church, or, perhaps more exactly, the church which 
openly avows their every opinion. They do not appre- 
ciate the necessity and the art of compromise, the give 
and take of social participation in a democracy. They 
would have an institution joi them rather than vice 
versa. This lack of political sense would occasion 
gross discrepancies between their views and _ public 


opinion generally, were it not for the fact that for 


years all of us have glorified a disintegrative individual- 
ism, so that our whole culture may be said to lack 
political sense, too. 

Here the professional religious youth-worker can 
help students to acquire “political sense.” For he can 
urge them to associate themselves with the church, in 
the first instance, not for what it is or has been, but 
for what it can be with their help. And the lesson 
thus to be learned has its meaning for every other 
kind of social participation. 

To return to questions 1 and 2 in our summary, ihe 
tenor of the answers given suggests two other special 
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factors in the situation of the undergraduate. 
spiritually immature; he must be, for he has not lived 
long enough to feel the rootage of his soul in the soul 
of the universe. St. Augustine once remarked that no 


‘He is 


one should be allowed to enter the church before the — 


age of forty years. So the spiritual immaturity of 
youth appears to be a constant factor in church history! 
But we are not of a mind with Augustine as to what 
to do about it. He would have excluded young people 
until they got over their religious awkwardness. We, 
on the contrary, welcome them into our. fellowship, 
not only in the hope that we may hasten their matu- 
rity, but also in the sober conviction that in their fresh, 
unspoiled, energetic, even their impatient idealism they 
have a substantial contribution to make. 


Finally, the answers to questions 1 and 2 surely 


betray the effects of the primacy of technology over 
humanism in twentieth-century America. Our young 
people, or the majority of them, are more interested in 
biochemistry and electronics than in philosophy and 
fine arts. (Once more, this is not because they are 
eccentric, but because in contemporary society the 
biochemist and the physicist are more important than 
the philosopher and the sculptor.) The war has only 
made this preference mandatory, so that students, both 
men and women, now must take those courses which 
in ever increasing numbers they were electing in recent 
years. Even a biochemist or physicist, however, is 
haunted by the eternally recurrent mysteries of value, 
of human nature and of God. And if he combines his 
scientific training with some basic military instruction 
(as practically all of the men do today), then these 
questions become cruelly insistent. One such under- 
graduate came to my home on a recent evening. That 
afternoon he had been learning commando tactics, and 
he was now burdened with knowing how to kill a man 
in eleven seconds. Precisely that! He demonstrated 
the technique for me: the sneaking up, the hands 
about the throat, the pressure applied at exactly the 
right spot—and there, you’ve killed a man! A very 
smart, almost infallible technique! But the experience 
of mastering it is apt to make a young human lose his 
bearings, at least temporarily. . A Nazi “philosopher” 
says that man is a predatory animal who has lost even 
his capacity for predatoriness. That’s the fascist view. 
But according to our Christian democratic view man is 
not naturally a killer, and we are asking our young 
men to become skilled in warfare only so that man, the 
creator—or, with God, the co-creator—may live to 
prove the Nazi wrong. But this paradox is a relentless 
tension within the young men themselves, a tension 
made more acute by the contemporary primacy of 
technology over humanism, which has the effect of 
making it easier for them to lose, and harder for them 
to regain, their moral or spiritual or humane bearings. 
It is in this connection that the professional religious 
youth worker must see his highest present usefulness. 
To help young men and women orient their souls in 
the confusion of modern culture confounded by total 
war—that is the most important thing the church can 
do when it goes to the wartime campus. 
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For Parents and Teachers 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN OUR 
CHURCH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


By SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Editor of Children’s Materials, Division of Education 


tion, a series of books for use with children in the 

church schools of our country is being consistently 
based on the philosophy that “a creative union of 
science and religion” is possible and desirable. And 
it is our own Beacon Press and our Division of 
Education that have been bringing this series into 
being. This “creative union” is being worked out from 
three angles: first, from the point of view of the 
creative processes involved; second, from the point of 
view of the findings of science of which use is being 
made; and finally, from the conviction that only 
through such a “creative union” will the present 
generation of youth achieve emotional and spiritual 
health. 

Although our predecessors in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship believed as thoroughly as we do in freedom of 
thought, yet the enlarged understanding of children, 
made possible today by the marked developments in 
psychology during the past twenty-five years, has 
enabled us to put into practice the principle of freedom 
in ways the past generation could not have imagined. 
Furthermore, the notable development of modern 
techniques in the study of history, the studies anthro- 
pologists have made of primitive beliefs and practices, 
and the discoveries by archaeologists of the remains 
of ancient cultures—all these together have yielded to 
our generation an unexpected wealth of detailed knowl- 
edge regarding the origin and growth of religious beliefs 
and ethical ideals. By making use of the findings from 
all these social sciences, we are now. able to open to 
our boys and girls a Bible made new and dramatic, 
containing the stories of men and women limited in 
understanding, yet seers of better things. In addition, 
these historians following new scientific procedures 
have revealed to us the stirring story of the natural 
and needful development of “mankind’s experimenta- 
tion with the unseen” in different races and climes. 
They have shown us that the establishment of beliefs 
and rituals has kept men’s hearts warm and given them 
comfort and courage to face life and death with their 
heads high. It is important that young and old alike 
should come to know this larger story of man’s religious 
history and should be able to see it alongside the story 
of the one race whose search for God is portrayed in 
our Bible. This story can now be told if we make use, 


NOR the first time in the history of religious educa- 


as we plan to do, of the findings of historical science. 

Such large planning is: possible because this new 
series of books is being built on the philosophy that 
one’s religion should, primarily, be the result of an 
intelligent and sincere search for the truth, an open- 
minded investigation of possible ways of believing and 
living—with the cultural heritage of the thoughts and 
habits of past centuries always weighed in the balance 
beside the values found in present experience. Being 
true to this process has naturally involved radical 
changes in accustomed procedures. These are, at 
present, most evident in the books written for the 
younger children. 

We have assumed, for example, that small children 
can think for themselves in areas where they have had 
sufficient personal experience. Therefore, we have re- 
garded no material appropriate as subject matter for 
their education if they are unable to think indepen- 
dently about it. This means that, during the earlier 
years, we have put the emphasis upon the natural and 
primary experiences which small children have—their 
basic exposures to reality, to the forces of nature, to the 
mystery of being born, of living and growing, of think- 
ing and dreaming, and to those invisible factors, within 
and without, which we regard as being of the greatest 
significance. We have rehearsed such first-hand ex- 
periences in the stories of Martin and Judy, in the 
stories of Animal Babies, and in the stories of Louise 
and Roger as they are born, grow and learn. It is 
hoped that children hearing of these other children of 
nature may be reminded of their own experiences of 
kindred types, and may be encouraged to take those 
small steps toward deeper understanding, natural to 
their ages—steps in unabashed wonder and in awakened 
feeling after values. 

As a natural result of this emphasis upon children’s 
own experiences, there has come a postponement of 
instruction in the conclusions of adults regarding God 
and Jesus, and a reserving of Bible stories for a later 
period when children are prepared to explore a bit into 
history. To many it seems simpler—and just as en- 
joyable for the children—to substitute for this process 
of direct discovery the long-tried ways of indoctrina- 
tion, on the ground that small children are incapable 
of thinking for themselves. Studies of childhood, how- 
ever, reveal no such incapacity. They show rather 
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the meagreness of the young child’s first-hand experi- 
ences out of which to construct his- thoughts. When 
words and generalized statements are imparted to 
children before they have had the experiences needed 
to give meaning and validation to those thoughts, 
something unfortunate is likely to happen which may 
weaken the child’s motive for continuing for himself 
the search for truth. 

Such a personal pursuit of truth, we believe, is of 
high ethical significance, yet we do not regard truth 
as the only value to be searched for. It is also im- 
portant to encourage children to seek after what is 
good. In this second kind of search, our books again 
represent a consistent effort to be true to the scientific 
method. In such a book as Growing Bigger, we have 
put into narrative form a number of social situations 
of ethical significance; but these have not been pre- 
sented in terms of right and wrong, as illustrations of 
moral principles stated in Scripture texts, or as forms 
of conduct commanded or forbidden, but rather in 
terms of what actually happened as a result of the 
behavior or in terms of what the child was inwardly 
seeking to gain by his efforts. Such a procedure should 
suggest to children possible techniques in co-operative 
living. It also relieves the stories of the dull flavor 
usually present in moralizing tales. Learning to live 
a good life becomes an adventure in the art and science 
of participation. 

Again, an important element in our philosophy is 
that enough of God can be discovered to become a 
foundation on which a worthy religious faith can be 
built; this discovery of God is possible through the 
same kinds of natural means as men have used to 
discover the law of gravitation and the worthfulness 
of love. Into this process of discovery, we would intro- 
duce children through such activities as are suggested 
in Bertha Stevens’ book entitled How Muracles 
Abound. We believe that in the smallest and com- 
monest thing there lies a hint regarding the nature 
of the universe, and therefore regarding the nature of 
God. Children of eight and nine are usually sensitive 
to these intangibles that are seen when the eye of 
sense and “the inward eye” work together in freedom 
and harmony. We do not look upon the study of 
crystals or of seeds merely as science lessons or as 
affording opportunities to preach sermons to children. 
Rather, through these guided contacts with common 
things, we believe we can make it possible for children 
to experiment directly in the world laboratory and on 
the basis of their own findings to construct important 
patterns for their religious faith. 

The same spirit of open inquiry characterizes our 
dealings with Biblical events and personalities, as is 
exemplified in Dr. Flight’s volume on Moses and will 
be manifest in future publications. We recognize that 
“The Bible is Human” and that the way the records 
have been written is human also. The prophets and 
Jesus, we hold, were human too, as the prophets and 
teachers of other faiths have been. Of course, we who 
write the books and edit them are also human. We 
feel keenly the inadequacies of our knowledge and 
insights; but our endeavor has been, and will continue 
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to be, to make use of all obtainable light in order to — 
help those who study our books to figure out for 
themselves what the real facts may have been and 
which parts of the records represent historical facts 
and which parts are due to the additions or misin- 
terpretations of generations of story tellers. 

Finally, knowing the importance of comparing 
varied yet similar phenomena in order to draw justifi- 
able conclusions, we have embodied in our curriculum 
an opportunity for boys and girls to become acquainted 
with some of the thoughts and practices in other 
religious cultures than our own. We believe it is im- 
portant for children to have such an opportunity before 
they are emotionally tied to one particular line of 
tradition. With this need in mind, we have published 
two books for children on Beginnings, giving stories of 
creation from a number of different peoples. We con- 
template also further books for young people portray- 
ing not only the leaders of different Christian sects but 
also the honored pioneers of non-Christian faiths. 

Inadequate and faulty as our books in this new 
series in religious education must necessarily be, it can 
scarcely be challenged that the purpose and the ideals 
of the curriculum committee and of the editors repre- 
sent a more positive and consistent endeavor to develop 
“a creative union of science and religion” than religious 
education has previously attempted. We believe that 
the spiritual health of our children depends upon the 
success of such efforts. The processes and the findings 
of science have already taken firm hold of the children 
of the present generation. If religious education 
opposes or ignores science, the type of religion which 
it represents is either doomed to extinction or our 
children will develop divided personalities unable to 
cope creatively with the heart-breaking problems aris- 
ing in a world that is becoming aware that all are one. 


The Register Recommends: 
RECORDINGS 


Cavalcade of America (based on the broadcast pro- 
grams). Each album of. three 12” records for 
standard phonographs costs $4.50. Subjects: 
“Walter Reed, the Story of Yellowjack”; “The 
Mystery of the Spotted Death”; and “Red Death,” 
the story of Dr. Goldberger and pellagra. 


MOVIES 
Action in the North Atlantic (Warner Brothers) with 
Humphrey Bogart and Raymond Massey. The 
meaning of the United Nations is dramatized in a 
grim and exciting film about the Merchant Marine 
delivering war supplies to Murmansk. 


FILMS (16 mm.) 

Science and Agriculture, 11 minutes. Available from 
State University film libraries. An absorbing film 
showing the interdependence of science and agricul- 
ture including new vocations in agriculture. 

RADIO 
Adventures in Science. CBS, Saturdays 1:30 p. m. | 


E. W. T. Directed by Watson Davis. 
PCS Haas 


“ Wherefore God J4 Not Ashamed " 


chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and it 

runs thus: “For they that say such things declare 
plainly that they seek a country. And truly, if they 
had been mindful of that country from whence they 
came out, they might have had opportunity to have 
returned. But now they desire a better country, that 
is, an heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be 
called their God: for he hath prepared for them a city.” 
The writer is talking about bold, stout-hearted idealists, 
men who were not afraid to dream great dreams and 
face great hardships. They were men of the pioneer 
spirit, who went out, not knowing whither they went. 
They were men of faith, men of present valor, stalwart, 
indomitable, men of whom their descendants through 
many generations might be proud. God himself is not 
ashamed to be called their God. Could there be higher 
praise than that? 

Note the word “wherefore.” What is the reason 
given by this ancient Christian enthusiast for his state- 
ment that God is not ashamed to be known as their 
God? I think the answer to that question lies in the 
element of restraint that marked the idealism of these 
heroes of faith. They were bold, and very courageous, 
in their seeing of visions; but they were also humble. 
What they sought was “a better country,’ “a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” They acknowledged the authority of an ideal, 
but they did not imagine that they had created that 
ideal. They made it plain that they were seeking a 
better country with such passionate devotion that 
nothing could turn them back, but they did not an- 
nounce it with any note of arrogance or undue pride 
in their voice. They knew what the prophet meant 
when to the requirements of justice and mercy he 
added a third—to walk humbly with their God. And 
this was why God was not ashamed to be called their 


God. 


, OU will find the passage in the famous eleventh 


‘The Wrong Tone of Voice 


Our world today badly needs this element of re- 
straint in its idealism. Have you ever noticed how 
often the right thing is said—especially in public 
debate and in the columns of the daily and weekly 
press—in the wrong tone of voice? The word that was 
intended to reconcile is spoken with a hint of pa- 
tronizing superiority that inflames and irritates; the 
word that should have brought inspiration falls flat 
because it is uttered in a lifeless voice; the word that 
was meant to awaken enthusiasm for a noble purpose 


sounds trite, or pompous, or of doubtful sincerity. 
The word itself may be the right word. It may even 
be what Kipling called the “necessary word.” But its 
effectiveness can be wholly destroyed by a strident, 
cocksure, wilful tone of voice. This happens often 
enough in everyday life, in the familiar web of ordinary 
human relations; and it’s bad enough there. But when 
it happens on a great scale—in the arena of national 
or international questions—it may easily be tragic, for 
the reaction will be a spirit of disillusioned cynicism 
that rejects all idealism and falls back upon arbitrary 
authority and traditional prejudices and superstition. 
That is the peril now. It is the peril of wholly right- 
intentioned idealism that loses touch with religion. 


So Think as to Think Soberly 


None of us can carry on today without thinking 
and talking a great deal about the kind of world we 
hope and intend to have after the victory. We have 
passed beyond the idea that we can separate the job 
of winning the war from the job of winning the peace 
—the two jobs are essentially one, and it’s a false 
distinction that tries to keep them apart. We must 
think about what we now rather glibly call: “the post- 
war world,” for the sake of achieving the victory if 
for no other reason. 

But there is something wrong with most of the 
thinking about that postwar world that we are doing. 
When we try to put our ideas into words, they don’t 
sound right. They don’t convince other people, and 
they don’t thoroughly convince ourselves. Then we 
fall into the temptation to raise our voices, to shout, 
to scream; and that is fatal. No ideal can possibly 
be right if it has to be proclaimed in the kind of voice 
we associate with the radio broadcasts from Berlin or 
Berchtesgaden. Yet that tone is creeping into a lot 
of our contemporary idealists’ voices, and it betrays 
a basic lack of faith. Unless we learn to think of our- 
selves, and of our ideals, “so as to think soberly,” we 
shall fail miserably in our noblest purposes; and God 
will be ashamed of us. 


What Happened Last Time 


The anticlimax that followed the victory of 1918 
was, I believe, essentially a collapse of idealism that 
was due to precisely this lack of religious foundations. 
That earlier generation had made it plain that they 
were seeking “a better country,” but their faith was 
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not rooted in the conviction that the ideal was spiritual 
as well as material. The city of their dreams had 
foundations, to be sure, but they were not the founda- 
tions of religion. To use the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, it was not a city “whose builder and 
maker is God.” When, therefore, the long hard test 
arrived, the idealism first became strident and then 
turned to disillusioned despair. We had a whole crop 
of “tired radicals,’ men whose vision failed them under 
the pitiless assaults of selfish interests, and the miser- 
able ideal of “normalcy” replaced the dream of “a 
better country.” 

The same thing can easily happen again, and it will 
happen unless we foresee the danger and make ade- 
quate provision to prevent it. First of all, in our own 
minds and hearts the distinction must be made clear 
and cogent between the authority of an ideal that is 
spiritual in its essential character and an ideal that 
represents merely our own desires. We must come to 
terms with this problem of the nature of an ideal, not 
in philosophical language but in our personal attitudes 
and beliefs. We must realize that there is a world 
of difference between wanting something because we 
are convinced that it is right and persuading ourselves 
that something we want is right. This is a very 
practical distinction which we cannot afford to blur 
by theoretical reasoning in the name of some modern 
cult, no matter how specious the arguments may be; 
it is the task of religion to keep our minds and our 
emotions straight on this point. If religion fails to do 
this for us, no amount of good intentions or rational- 
izing will save us. 


The Final Authority 


We are not living in the first century, and it would 
be utterly foolish to seek to re-establish in our time 
the beliefs and doctrines that seemed reasonable and 
compelling to the earliest generations of Christians. 
In the realm of thought we cannot safely attempt to 
turn the clock back. But what we have to discover 
is the temper of mind that characterized the religious 
thinking of the men of whom God was not ashamed. 
We shall not think their thoughts after them, but 
we must think our own thoughts in their spirit of 
humble desire to find the city which God had pre- 
pared for them. We must recognize that the final 
authority is not in ourselves but in the nature of the 
universe of which we are a product and a responsible 
part. Only by using to the utmost all our powers of 
thought and foresight can we work out the immediate 
significance of that authority for our own time, but 
when we have done our level best we must still re- 
member that all our schemes and plans lie subject to 
the searching test of their conformity to the truth. 
In this lies the fortification of our souls and the pre- 
servation of our coming in and our going forth, today 
as in the times of old, today and forever more. 
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CALLING ALL 


This picture was drawn and conceived by Phyllis 
Wright, a sixth grade student in the church school of 
the Riverside Church, New York City. Below is the 
artist’s explanation of its meaning. 

“The cross in the center is religious understanding. On 
the right side is the scientist. By his side is his way of 
reaching religion. His eyes are open. His hand is raised, 
ready to grasp any clue to the understanding of religion. 
He works for the way of truth. 

“The woman on the left represents the multitude of 
people that go to church. At her side is her way of 
reaching religion; it is by offermg. Her eyes are closed. 
Her hands are clasped in prayer. She prays for the 
way of truth. 

“At each side is a candle. That stands for God’s opinion 
of each of them. Though one works and the other prays, 
they are both the same distance from the cross. God is 
helping them equally to discover the truth.” 


an eleven-year-old girl in Dr. Harry Emerson 

Fosdick’s Riverside Church in New York City. 
The lovely colors used by Phyllis Wright of course 
cannot be shown, but her very wonderful idea about 
work and prayer is still clear and easy to see. Mrs. 
Sophia Fahs, who teaches at this church school, 
exhibited this picture last month at the Unitarian 
Summer Assembly at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. She 
then loaned it to The Christian Register. 

Have you ever drawn a picture of a scientist? Or 
of the world the scientist is making? 
of symbols or decorations from science we could use 
in a Unitarian church? If you have drawn or painted 
such a picture would you like to send it to us to publish 
on this page? It is very likely that somewhere in a 
Unitarian home or church school between Maine and 
California several very good pictures have been made. 
Will you help pass the word along? No artists over 
thirteen years of age should send in pictures. This is. 
for children between three and thirteen! 
artists. Send all letters'and pictures to 
The Christian Register. 


we is a drawing about science and religion by 


Or of the kind ~ 


Calling all 
the Editor of © 
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Statistics That Challenge 

The Yearbook of American Churches 
for 1943 shows a gain of 2,826,125 mem- 
bers since last census (in the 256 religious 
bodies reporting), bringing the total 
church membership to 67,327,719. This 
figure represents 50.3 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population. The Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Episcopal denominations lead 
the Protestant section, there being 39 
million Protestants. The largest Prot- 
estant denomination is the Methodist 
church with 6,640,424 members in 42,206 
churches. The Jewish synagogues and 
temples number 3,728 with a member- 
ship of 4,641,184. There are 18,976 
Roman Catholic churches with 22,945,247 
members. This leaves half the popula- 
tion unchurched; and it is admitted by 
competent observers that hardly more 
than 25 per cent of the Protestant mem- 
bership is really “active.’ It should be 
added that there are 213,424 Sunday 
Schools, with 2,324,090 officers and teach- 
ers, and 22,776,620 pupils. If, against 
these figures, we check the report of the 
U. S. Government we get an enlighten- 
ing result; for out of the total consumer 
expenditure for the entire country of 
more than 85 billion dollars only 657 
million dollars were given to the church. 


A Footnote by Dr. Douglas 


Dr. Paul Douglas, after making a 
survey of the churches in Youngstown, 
Ohio, suggests that the situation there is 
typical of that throughout the country 
and represents certain long-time trends. 
He found that, for the purpose of an 
adequately churched community, one- 
third of the churches are superfluous, due 
to the movement of migration towards 
the suburbs, the decline in population 
and a slowing down of urban growth. A 
drop of 28 per cent in the Sunday School 
enrollment has been noted, corresponding 
to a decline in public school attendance. 
The number of churches that are ac- 
tually growing can not be put at more 
than one-half the total number, while 
one-fifth are losing ground; the rest are 
stationary. Dr. Douglas recommends co- 
operative planning to eliminate unneces- 
sary churches and to relocate other 
churches which are functionally healthy 
and necessary. Against this picture of 
conditions in large centers we might 
well remind ourselves that—as_ Dr. 
Arthur W. Hewitt of Riverton, Vermont, 
told the North Carolina Pastors’ School 
and Rural Church Institute—more than 
30,000 villages are without ministers and 
10,000 are without churches. All of which 
may have some connection with the 
facts issued -by J. Edgar Hoover in his 
appeal to American youth for greater 
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religious faith lest our country suffer a 
dangerous decline in morale: namely, 
that during the year there has been an 
increase of 18 per cent in assaults, 22 
per cent in gambling and 30 per cent 
in drunkenness. 


Churches on Postwar Planning 


Wm. T. Ellis makes the interesting 
suggestion that the Peace Conference be 
held in Jerusalem (which means “City 
of Peace”). He points out that it is 
equally accessible from East and West; 
that most of the population involved live 
east of the Mediterranean; that this is 
the center of three great monotheistic 
faiths; that here the delegates would be 
free of the political pressures of the 
other capitals; but above all that by 
holding the conference in Jerusalem the 
spiritual aspects of the peace would re- 
ceive special emphasis. 

At the Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence of Ohio, held in Columbus, great 
indignation was voiced against anti- 
Semitism and labor-baiting, and the dele- 
gates called for a more direct responsible 
participation by the churches in the 
peace settlement. 

But Dr. Charles T. Craig of Oberlin 
College takes a more realistic view and 
declares that we must not expect too 
much, reminding us that the world will 
not suddenly turn idealist or Christian, 
so that churchmen can hope to have 
little effect upon the course of events. 
Still there is no harm in the “British 
Peace Council’s” moving, and the Amer- 
ican “Fellowship of Reconciliation’s” sec- 
onding, the proposal that there should 
be a more adequate declaration of the 
constructive aims of the United Nations 
in the interest of the moral and political 
influence to be exerted thereby. The 
signers, who include Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton, Maud Royden, Bp. Barnes, Dean 
Hewlett Johnson and Prof. John Mac- 


‘murray, insist that a major purpose of 


the war is to secure the co-operation of 
the Axis peoples in the common life of 
the world. 

With this the Inquirer (Unitarian 
organ of London) seems to agree in an 
editorial, declaring that “The great prob- 
lem at the end of the war will be how 
to bring the Axis powers into the stream 
of (human) development.” 

Rey. Daniel Day Williams, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, sounds a 
different note in a bulletin of “The 
Christian Institute for American Democ- 
racy” when he urges that the freedom 
of religion included in “The Four Free- 
doms” requires. the “right to speak 
against religion and against any form of 
it”; for, the author recalls, the Prophets 


were critics of the religious beliefs and 
practices of their times, so that, for the 
health of religion and the churches, the 
freedom to dissent must be scrupulously 
preserved. 


Christian Forces at Work 


Dr. H. P. Van Dusen is quoted in The 
Spiritual Issues of the War, published 
by the British Information Service, as 
saying that, of the people listed in Who’s 
Who in China, one in every six is a 
Christian and half were educated in 
Christian schools and colleges. At the 
core of Resurgent China there are not 
more than two dozen men and women, 
of whom a good half are earnest Chris- 
tians. Dr. Van Dusen writes, “Christians 
are in the vanguard of social betterment, 
but more than any other influence, Chris- 
tianity is responsible for the extraor- 
dinary character of China’s resistance,” 
both as regards its vigor and its refusal 
to indulge in hate and passion and the 
lust for retaliation, insisting upon jus- 
tice, peace and international order for 
herself and Japan alike. 

In the same bulletin Karl Barth bears 
testimony to the power of the Christian 
religion in Europe, maintaming an ir- 
repressible resistance to the Neo-Pagan- 
ism of Germany, reaffirming the power 
of Truth against the cult of force, and 
proclaiming “the Communion of Saints” 
against the community of race and 
blood and soil. While denying the in- 
tellect, Hitler is everywhere confronted 
with militant Protestants who offer to 
the people enslaved by armed brutality 
the only positive basis for hope: the 
hope for the rebirth of Europe and 
European culture and the recreation 
of European institutions to a new and 
better pattern. It is the function of 
the churches to announce this new be- 
ginning and, inspired afresh by the 
Christian gospel, to realize this hope 
among men. ‘Thus, Christianity becomes 
more than critical: it is dynamic and 
constructive, since Christians find in 
their religion the courage, the insight and 
the will to build anew upon the ashes 


of a dead continent. 
A.N.K. 
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PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


BLUE PRINT FOR THE 
HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE 


In his annual report this year, Chair- 
man O. T. Gilmore of the Home Service 
Committee briefly outlined the general 
working concepts of his group within the 
Unitarian Service Committee. This basic 
viewpoint not only motivates the opera- 
tion of the Home Service Committee’s 
many present activities but also is a 
yardstick used to measure the advis- 
ability of undertaking any further proj- 
ects that may be suggested in the future. 
Mr. Gilmore’s report began: 


“Tt is the thought of the members of 
the Home Service Committee that the 
projects of the Service Committee 
abroad and at home can be mutually ad- 
vantageous. Both sections of the com- 
mittee are working in conflict areas where 
life is full of ‘high-risk situations’ for 
families and especially for children and 
young people. Much of the experience 
of workers in both fields will be useful 
to all of the staff members as more 
experience is gathered and recorded. For 
instance, the technique of workcamps is 
proving useful whether one is working 
with students, refugees, or with persons 
held in some form of detention camp. 


“The Home Service Committee is 
eager to learn from the churches, from 
people in local communities, about new 
social welfare situations which are char- 
acteristic of the changing American scene 
and in turn to bring these to the atten- 
tion of the church, as a whole, where 
it seems likely that inspired church lead- 
ers may be effective in arousing com- 
munity interest and action on the urgent 
problems. The purpose is to find the 
typical but acute problem areas in the 
development of American community 
life. The committee hopes to be helpful 
through such an exchange of informa- 
tion and also by pointing up some of 
the ways in which needs are being met. 


“It is the policy of the committee at 
present to carry through demonstration 
projects and to make experiments on a 
small scale where circumstances seem to 
justify such a procedure and when there 
is not any other group operating in the 
respective fields. The committee agrees 
that the period of such an operation 
under its auspices should normally be 
quite short, perhaps less than a year in 
most instances. The emphasis is upon 
demonstration and experimentation. It 
is also our intention to choose those proj- 
ects which are likely to be carried on by 
some local group after the early stages of 
development. - 

“This work is, therefore, to be differ- 
entiated from the more commonplace 
missionary effort for it is assumed that 
there is latent local leadership which can 
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seen 


SRI neers age 


Waterfront at Ericeira, Lisbon suburb where there is now a 
second camp for refugees detained in Portugal. 


(Insert) Louis Jutte, a veteran of the International Brigade who was aided by 
the Service Committee and who has established, under the Dexter’s direction, 
a community center at the camp where the refugees can relieve the tedium 
and strain by reading, classes in English, ete. 


accept responsibility once a program is 
initiated and participate in planning 
from the very beginning. Also any fi- 
nancing by the Committee is done only 
for part of the total expense of the proj- 
ect, unless exceptional circumstances sur- 
round the situation. 

“The committee is carrying on work 
of five different types, each involving its 
own approach to local communities and 
to the needs which we believe merit the 
type of action we should urge. They are: 
(1) Workcamps for young people of the 
same type and service in concentrated 
industrial areas; (2) Child care centers 
for children of working mothers; (3) Co- 
operation in the Japanese American relo- 
cation program; (4) Community organ- 
ization projects in new and _ rapidly 
developing communities or neighbor- 
hoods; (5) The work of the War Service 


Council.” 


RELIEF WHILE THEY WAIT 


Recent letters from Dr. and Mrs. 
Dexter in Lisbon give an account of the 
second residence forcée; this camp in the 
suburbs of the city was established, par- 
tially through the instigation of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, for those 
unfortunate refugees who have escaped 
into Portugal without the papers that 
enable them to go to some free country 
and start an independent life again. The 
first such camp, already described in the 
Register, is at Caldas da Rainha, for 


refugees who are waiting for the final 
arrangements that will entitle them to 
leave. The second camp, at Ericeira, is 
for those who have come into the country 
illegally, have been apprehended, been 
perhaps already in prison and are now 
allowed the better living conditions and 
the greater freedom of the camp if a 
Committee will “guarantee their expenses 
and promise to work for their emigration 
as soon as possible.” 


The quotation above is taken from a 
report on Ericeira by Mrs. Dexter. She 
goes on to say: “This residence forcée 
was established with the co-operation of 
the International Police [the Portuguese 
police force which handles international 
questions]. The police agreed to send to 
Ericeira prisoners and illegals, with a few 
exceptions, if a Committee would guar- 
antee their expenses and promise to 
work for their emigration as soon as 
possible. 

“As at Caldas, people havea degree 
of liberty which makes life much more 
tolerable, being allowed to go to Lisbon 
to see a Consul or a doctor only after 
irksome formalities have been complied 
with. Caldas has three or four times 
as many people as Ericeira. The major- 


ity have been there much longer and 


often regret having to leave Lisbon. But 
those at Ericeira, on the other hand, 
compare their present life with the situa- 
tion immediately preceding, when ee 
were either in prison or in hiding, ex 


A 


_ pecting every moment to be arrested. 
Consequently they are more content. 

“In both Caldas and Ericeira we have 
a Unitarian office, and my husband and 
I have given a good deal of attention 
to strengthening these centers as a real 
nucleus of social life. The restrictions of 
such places produce what one of our staff 
has described as ‘barbed wire sickness’ 
and there was danger that the little irri- 
tations might lead to a major explosion. 

“Some external factors have helped to 
relieve the situation. Undoubtedly the 
better news of the war has been a great 
stimulant and the fact that visas have 
been coming through in slightly larger 
numbers has given hope even to those 
who have not yet been lucky. 

“But local measures have also contrib- 
uted to the very much better spirit which 
has developed. We have collected a 
good many books from our friends, and 
spent some money on newspaper sub- 
scriptions and we sent up a radio which 
was in the office. 

“Louis Jutte has been made our repre- 
sentative at Ericeira. [Mr. Jutte is a 
German who joined the Spanish Repub- 
licans, but later managed to escape into 
Portugal. His release from prison there 
was aided by the Committee who also 
assisted him to obtain some much needed 
medical care.]| We send all money for 
allowances to him and he pays our clients 
and attends to the accounts. 

“Two or three weeks after his arrival, 
he found a small house which he and his 
comrade, John Popp [another Interna- 
tional Brigade veteran], could get at a 
price not much more than they were pay- 
ing for their rooms. Now a library and 
study-room have been started at this 
headquarters. Jutte himself speaks and 
writes English excellently and he has a 
little class in English. We have just 
sent him some English readers and also 
some French novels. He is sensible, in- 
telligent and reliable and we feel very 
fortunate to have him there.” 


HOSPITALITY 
FOR LOYAL JAPANESE 


Representatives of some twenty-five or 
more organizations, among them the 
Travelers’ Aid, the Y.W.C.A., the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies and the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, met 
in Eliot Hall recently, by invitation of 
the sub-committee on Japanese Amer- 
ican Relocation of the Unitarian Home 
Service Committee, to form a Com- 
munity Hospitality Committee. This 
new Hospitality Committee will assist 
Japanese evacuees coming into this area. 

One of the first services the Commit- 
tee is undertaking is that of meeting 
any Japanese evacuees as they arrive 
here and helping them to obtain tem- 
-porary or permanent housing. To this 
end, it is preparing a list of housing 

facilities available for evacuees, including 
room and board jobs. The Travelers’ 
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Aid Stations will be notified of such 
housing facilities, so that they may use 
them for emergency placements. 

Another purpose of the Committee will 
be to help the evacuees adjust them- 
selves to a full community life. In 
order to further understanding between 
the Japanese newcomers and the com- 
munity, the Committee aims to form a 
nucleus of Boston men and women who 
take an active part in civic affairs, and 
to keep them well informed on Japa- 
nese American Relocation problems and 
progress. 

The representatives of the different in- 
terested organizations forming the Com- 
mittee recognized that such a hospitality 
project was only a portion of the activ- 
ities necessary to assure adequate reloca- 
tion in this area. Mr. Roger Clapp, New 
England Area Supervisor of the War Re- 
location Authority, is working to estab- 
lish a relocation committee of employers 
and representatives of labor unions to 
undertake the crucial work of obtaining 
employment offers for evacuees and of 
guaranteeing acceptance by fellow work- 


prets 


The Hospitality Committee voted to 
notify immediately all interested groups, 
such as the National Japanese American 


Student Relocation Council, the Japa- 


nese American Citizens League, etc.; 
evacuees coming to this area may write 
directly to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee about their arrival and their needs. 
Miss Patricia Parmelee of the Inter- 
national Institute was elected chairman 
of the new Committee. The members 
of the Executive Committee are as fol- 
lows: C. C. Beasley, Boston Y.M.C.A.; 
Rey. F. G. Ricker, Waltham Unitarian 
Church; Mrs. Edgar V. Seeler, Society of 
Friends; and Mrs. James Elliott, Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom. They will have office headquarters 
in the War Relocation Authority Office, 
1702 Post Office Building, Boston. 


RECENT DEPARTURES 


The Unitarian Service Committee this 
month gave Godspeed to three distin- 
guished members of its executive staff. 

On July 2, Mrs. Elisabeth A. Dexter 
sailed to take up her duties as Associate 
Commissioner with her husband, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, at the Committee’s 
Lisbon headquarters—the “last port of 
freedom.” Mrs. Dexter is returning to 
the refugee relief work after a stay of 
three months in this country during 
which she has lectured several times in 
the Chicago area, in New York, and in 
Boston at the May Meetings of the Uni- 
tarian Association. To return at this 
time to Portugal, which she reports has 
always been a friendly country, Mrs. 
Dexter feels will bring the opportunity 
to assist an increasing number of vic- 
tims of Nazi oppression, especially in 
view of the present progress of the war. 
“Tt is more than ever necessary,” she 


declares, “to preserve as many as pos- 
sible of those men, women and children 
who will form the basis of the new and 
free Europe which we believe will come 
into existence after the war.” 

Two days earlier, on June 30, Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, Acting Executive Direc- 
tor of the Service Committee, left by 
clipper for a month’s trip in South 
America to study the possibilities of 
establishing colonies there for refugees 
from Nazi-held Europe. Dr. Joy’s trip 
will take him to Ecuador and the Do- 
minican Republic where such refugee 
colonies are already in operation. 

While in Ecuador, Dr. Joy will confer 
with Arthur Fried, of the New World 
Resettlement Fund, on the present situa- 
tion of the Spanish Republican veterans 
now living in a resettlement location at 
Las Palmeras. The survey Dr. Joy is 
making will be of invaluable assistance 
to the Lisbon headquarters, since one of 
its present concerns is the relief and 
assistance of the “International Brigade” 
veterans, who in Europe today live in 
actual danger of their lives. 

The third Service Committee worker 
to leave is Dr. Kendrick Grobel, recently 
appointed Associate European Commis- 
sioner, who has been in Boston for the 
past weeks attending to the necessary de- 
tails and has now received all his papers 
for departure to join the Lisbon staff. 
He was appointed by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
and the Congregational Christian Com- 
mittee for War Victims and Services. 

Dr. Grobel was formerly pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut. He has received 
degrees from Yankton College, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago; 
in addition he holds the degree of doctor 
of theology from Heidelberg, Germany, 
where he went on a travelling scholarship 
to study the New Testament. He is 
an accomplished linguist. 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, Acting Executive 
Director of the Service Committee, 
now in South America studying the 
possibilities of refugee colonies there 
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The End of Isolation 


U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Re- 
public. By Wauter Lippmann. Boston: 
Little Brown & Company. $1.50. 


In the past decade, fascism and its 
spawn of war grew up and made their 
bid to overrun the world. The Black 
International seemed everywhere success- 
ful for a time and the lights of hope 
were flickering low. The capitalist 
democracies forgot the simple secret of 
political self-defense, which is to unite 
your friends and confuse your enemies. 
Selfish interests of race, religion and 
social class, which seemed important at 
the time and merely tragic in retrospect, 
guaranteed the domestic disunity of each 
of them. 

At Geneva, Mr. Litvinov said that 
peace is indivisible, but there was too 
much preoccupation with Four-Power 
Pacts for him to be heard. The United 
States basked secure in the sunlight of 
fancied isolation. Only a few wise voices 
proclaimed that armament materials ex- 
ported abroad then would later be re- 
turned by Axis air mail. 

The most usual symptoms of this 
democratic disease were pacifism, isola- 
tionism and appeasement of fascism. 
Realistic men of good will fought singly 
from political foxholes, united by in- 
adequate lines of communication, backed 
up by insufficient forces of supply. Then, 
in the darkest hour—precisely because it 
was the darkest hour—the dawn began 
to break. Sometime in 1941 and in their 
very desperation, the democratic Powers, 
in their variant forms, began to learn 
how to unite their forces and resist. 

In that hour, the United Nations was 
truly born, out of the recognition that 
the community of interest among its 
members is large enough to contain 
whatever there is of disagreement. Great- 
est of all was the maturing working 
agreement among Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia and ourselves. Not merely in for- 
eign policy did this new international 
unity become apparent, backed up by 
steadfast determination to win the war. 
In domestic affairs, as well, it has be- 
come the dominant trend. Those who 
sabotage the war effort, or half-heartedly 
support it, are ‘a dwindling minority, 
dangerous still but capable of being quar- 
antined. 

A period like the present will naturally 
give rise to much creative writing on 
political problems and we have already 
begun to reap the fruits. To cite two 
examples, Mr. Joseph E. Davies, in Mis- 
sion to Moscow, cut through the pro- 
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Walter Lippmann 


pagandist poppycock of a generation to 
show that Soviet Russia as an ally of 
the United States is not only acceptable 
but desirable and indispensable; then Mr. 
Wendell Willkie set out by plane and 
returned to report that there is One 
World, with courageous suggestions of 
how we must act in it. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann’s new book, dealing with long- 
run problems of the future of U. S. 
Foreign Policy, must be given its promi- 
nent place alongside these two others. 

The reason for citing these three books 
together is the unquestionable reputation 
for conservatism which is enjoyed by 
each of their authors. This should guar- 
antee an audience from amongst a most 
important section of American opinion— 
a section which must be reached if this 
country is to carry out its constructive 
tasks in the war and postwar worlds. 
We hope that one day soon Republican 
friends, Messrs. Hoover and Gibson, will 
take a little time from their own writing 
to read all three of them. It would do 
them good. 

Mr. Lippmann’s central thesis is that 
a solvent foreign policy for the United 
States must be based upon a “nuclear 
alliance” with Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and perhaps China. American isolation 
or imperialistic expansion would succeed 
only in uniting the remainder of the 
world against us, in overwhelming num- 
bers. By careful analysis, Mr. Lippmann 
shows the community of interest which 
has existed in the past and at present 
between the United States and Britain 
and between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Lippmann has seized upon the 
most constructive reality in international 


affairs at present—the United Nations— 
and has based everything upon that. He 
projects it forward to show how it will 
become the basis for a secure postwar 
world. He projects it backward in time 
to show how, for lack of it, our world 
was precipitated into chaos. He has 
not given all the answers nor has he 
even raised all the important questions. 
He has simply argued persuasively that 
there are certain vital matters to be 
placed at the top of the agenda in dis- 
cussions of postwar policy. 

Mr. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, in the New 
York Times, asks whether the contin- 
uance of national sovereignty will not 
soon destroy Lippmann’s nuclear alliance. 
Mr. Robert Bendiner, in the Chicago 
Sun, doubts whether Lippmann has ade- 
quately considered the interests of the 
small nations and particularly those of 
Europe. All of these questions and 
others must be thrashed out. At the 
end, Mr. Lippmann’s thesis will prove 
to be essentially sound with only minor 
reformulation, for it is based on the 
realities of the existing world. 

The reader may well be disappointed 
with the first part of this book, where 
the history of our foreign relations is 
discussed and an abstract theory is for- 
mulated, a so-called “self-evident com- 
mon principle of all genuine foreign 
policy.” 
Lippmann has almost entirely missed 
those dynamic factors which alone can 
account for the comparative security of 
our nineteenth century foreign relations 
and the insecurity of their twentieth 
century counterpart. Again, the state- 
ment of the theoretical principles of for- 
eign policy seems to reduce sometimes to 
tautology and sometimes to nonsense. 
These are questions which would require 
lengthy and separate treatment and 
there is plenty of room for difference of 
opinion. 

At points Mr. Lippmann not only ex- 
poses his neck but extends to the critic 
the axe with which to chop it off. In 
such circumstances it is tempting to write 
a destructive review. 
wrong, for Mr. Lippmann has something 
to say and has written an important 
book about it. 
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BOOKS ON SCIENCE 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Aces Corr Foorr 


Children today are intensely machine- 
minded. Naturally enough, they reflect 
the dominating factor of their environ- 
ment—a world of men and machines at 
war. This may seem a grim interest, but 
it is not grim to them, and their pas- 
sionate absorption in airplanes and sub- 
marines and radio can open wide to them 
the whole field of science. 

The boy who has pored over descrip- 
tive books like Aviation from Shop to 
Sky, by James Floherty, is ripe for books 
about physics, electricity and engines. 
Many youngsters only nine are ready 
for Edward Greene Huey’s What Makes 
the Wheels Go Round: A First Time 
Physics, which really answers a boy’s 
questions. Seasoned with humor, the 
book also wisely points up the most 
valuable lesson science has to teach: 
“Don’t say, ‘I’m willing to bet my life 
that statement is true.’ Say, ‘I’m will- 
ing to believe that statement is true, be- 
cause it sounds reasonable, but I'd be- 
lieve it much more strongly if I had 
proof.’ ” 

For older boys there is a fascinating 
book, now revised, called The Boys’ Own 
Book of Great Inventions, by Floyd L. 
Darrow and Clarence J. Hylander, which 
not only tells the story of the most im- 
portant inventions, but describes simple 
experiments for the home laboratory em- 
bodying the principles involved. The 
book also emphasizes throughout the 
creative imagination of the inventor. An- 
other skilled writer on science is Alfred 
Morgan; worn public library copies of 
his books testify to his appeal. Of them, 
three particularly pertinent titles are 
The First Electrical Book for Boys, Get- 
ting Acquainted with Chemistry, and 
First Radio Book for Boys. In this day 
of women in industry and medicine, girls 
too are interested, and they will espe- 
cially welcome a new book called Amer- 
zcan Women of Science, by Edna Yost. 

To relate machines and inventors more 
closely to history we have Gertrude Hart- 
man’s lavishly illustrated book called 
Machines and the Men Who Made the 
World of Industry, stressing the inter- 
dependence of a world in which time and 
space have been so largely overcome; 
and for mature young people, Leo Huber- 
man’s Man's Worldly Goods, a book of 
economics rather than science, but also 
a very important story of what machines 
have done to men as well as for them. 

Intimately related to the history of 
machines is the story of the earth’s re- 
sources: oil, coal, forests, rivers and fer- 
tile lands. In this field Carroll Lane 
Fenton has written many invaluable 
books for children. Earth's Adventures 


tells of earth’s beginnings, of oceans and 


continents, and what processes are still 
going on. His Life Long Ago: The Story 
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of Fossils describes the dawn of life; the 
author’s absorbing interest. in the stone 
records of plant and animal life makes 
his narrative a dramatic one. Children 
of all ages are fascinated by prehistoric 
creatures, and there are wonderful books 
about them, such as Raymond Lee Dit- 
mars’ Book of Prehistoric Animals with 
its vivid picture maps by Helene Carter. 
The Earth for Sam: The Story of Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Dinosaurs, and Men, The 
Stars for Sam, and The Sea for Sam are 
a fine and popular trilogy by William 
Maxwell Reed. How Man Became a 
Giant, by M. Ilin, translated from the 
Russian, shows from the viewpoint of an 
anthropologist how man’s world has ex- 
panded from the dawn of history to the 
present. It is a graphic survey tying 
together man’s past and present. 

For little children animals remain an 
absorbing interest in spite of all compe- 
tition. In their nursery days they love 
Marjorie Flack’s Tim Tadpole and the 
Great Bullfrog, or The Restless Robin 
which tells of bird migrations and skill- 
fully incorporates many familiar bird 
songs. Let’s Go Outdoors and Let's Go 
to the Seashore, by H. E. Huntington, 
introduce in photograph and brief, satis- 
fying prose the everyday creatures of 
garden and shore that may be seen by 
observant eyes. For children of seven 
and eight there are a number of nature 
books written and illustrated photo- 
eraphically by Henry B. Kane, like the 
popular Tale of the Whitefoot Mouse. 
They also love the stories by Alice Gall 
and Fleming Crew, such as the appeal- 
ing Little Black Ant and Flat Tail the 
Beaver. Ten and eleven-year-olds like 
the Child’s History of the Animal World 
by Edward Greene Huey, who so suc- 
cessfully wrote on physics for the same 
age. And a family possession to be 
treasured is the Parade of the Animal 
Kingdom by R. G. Hegner, which covers 
everything from protozoa to monkeys. 

No list of books can leave untouched 
the field of medicine. There is a newly 
published life of Walter Reed, Doctor in 
Uniform by L. N. Wood, an inspiring ac- 
count of the man who discovered the 
cure for yellow fever. Eleanor Doorly has 
written, for children under twelve, The 
Microbe Man: Life of Pasteur for Young 
People. Radium Treasure and the Curies, 
by Irmengarde Eberle, is for the sameage. 

This article can merely suggest the 
wealth of material that lies waiting for 
every age and type of child. The interest 
in science is there today in however crude 
a form, and books like these, wisely 
chosen, can lead all the way from a gory 
delight in dive bombers and high explo- 
sives to a wonder at man’s inventive 
genius, to a first understanding of the 
scientist’s questioning, skeptical spirit, 
and to an early appreciation of the tre- 
mendous opportunity for both good and 
evil that the mastery of nature has 
placed in our hands. 


American Epic 


The Story of Dr. Wassell. By James 
Hiron. Boston: Little Brown & Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


Out of the war, we are getting an in- 
creasing number of additions to the great 
saga of American resourcefulness and 
courage. We have all good reason to 
be proud of a country which can produce 
such fighting men as those whose heroic 
exploits were vividly pictured in Guadal- 
canal Diary, The Raft, and They Were 
Expendable. To these epics has now 
been added a narrative, equally brief, 
equally moving, all the more impressive 
because it is told in language so simple 
and unsensational. James Hilton’s story 
tells of what a middle-aged American 
navy doctor did to rescue a little com- 
pany of wounded sailors, and their of- 
ficer, who were in a hospital when Java 
was invaded by the Japanese. Dr. 
Wassell’s quiet integrity, unassuming 
loyalty to duty, bravery, warm-hearted 
sympathy and utter disregard of self 
are set forth with genuine power. A 
great story, greatly told. 

A. R..H. 


Pacifism and History 


The Historic Church and Modern 
Pacifism. By Umeurey Les. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 

This timely book supplies a long-felt 
need among the students of Christian 
pacifism. With all that has been written 
on the subject, there has been no ade- 
quate objective survey of the historic 
position of the Christian Church. Dr. 
Lee, President of Southern Methodist 
University, has met this need in .a book 
which combines the restraint of a dis- 
criminating scholar with a sense of his- 
torical perspective which is all too rare 
among scholars. 

Those who seek pertinent material 
from Jesus to Constantine, from Augus- 
tine to Aquinas, from the leaders of the 
Reformation to the Evangelical Move- 
ment and the Social Gospel of our own 
day, may find it here in ready form, 
carefully documented, freshly and 
soundly interpreted in the light of its 
contemporary context and the deeper 
currents of Christian history. 

There is no issue on which the whole 
meaning of our Christian heritage comes 
to such a clear and burning focus today; 
none on which there is so much searching 
of heart, such deep division, so much 
special pleading among the contemporary 
leaders of Christian thought. Dr. Lee 
sets the issue where it belongs, in rela- 
tion to a Christian philosophy of his- 
tory and a Christian philosophy of the 
state. Such deeper readings of Christian 
history point the way to the wholeness 
of the Christian Church beyond our 
present division. I commend it to paci- 
fists and non-pacifists alike. 

Lesuie T. PENNINGTON 
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A READING LIST IN SCIENCE 


By Jonathan Norton Leonard, Author 
of “Enjoyment of Science.” 


Tue Lire ScIeENcES 


Wells, H. G., G. P. Wells, and Julian 
Huxley. The Science of Life. Double- 
day Doran, 1934. 

By far the best general book on biology. 
It is clearly and brilliantly written, but 
is scientifically correct and does not 
“talk down.” 

Boaz, Franz. General 
D. C. Heath, 1938. 

Standard and admirable survey of pre- 
history, anthropology, and ethnology. 

Hooton, Earnest Albert. Up from the 
Ape. Macmillan, 1931. 

On man and his ancestors. 

Kroeber, A. L., and T. T. Waterman. 
Source Book in Anthropology. Har- 
court Brace, 1931. 

Excellent collection of short, interesting 
articles on nearly every phase of an- 
thropology from evolution to compara- 
tive religion. 

Buchsbaum, Ralph. Animals without 
Backbones. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1938. 

Introduction to the invertebrates; semi- 
popular. Magnificent pictures. 

Ditmars, Raymond L. The Reptiles of 
North America. Doubleday Doran, 
1936. 

Large and authoritative, but popular. 

Sanderson, Ivan. Animals Nobody 
Knows. Viking, 1940. 

A collection of animals selected for 
oddness. Entertaining. 

Lincoln, F. C. The Migration of Ameri- 
can Birds. Doubleday Doran, 1939. 

Large, attractive, popular book with 
maps and illustrations. 

Fabre, Jean Henri. Life of the Spider. 
Blue Ribbon, 1936. Life of the Fly. 
London: Hodder, 1933. 

The numerous works of Fabre are all 
worth reading. 

Gerard, R. W. Unresting Cells. Harper, 
1940. 

Semitechnical but extremely interesting 
book on a basic subject. 

Zinsser, Hans. Rats, Lice and History. 
Little Brown, 1935. 

Delightful book about typhus. None the 
less correct for being witty and enter- 
taining. 

Corrington, Julian D. Adventures with 
the Microscope. Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Co., 1934. 

Excellent book on microscopy for pleas- 
ure. 

Daly, Reginald Aldworth. The Changing 
World of the Ice Age. Yale Univ. 
Press, 1934. 

Best treatment of the glacial period in 
brief, semitechnical form. 

Daly, Reginald Aldworth. Architecture of 
the Earth. Appleton-Century, 1938. 

Excellent semitechnical discussion of the 
structure of the earth and the forces 
within it. 
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Longwell, Chester R., Adolph Knopf, 
and Richard F. Flint. Physical Geol- 
ogy. Wiley, 1932. 

This is a textbook in two enormous 
volumes, but written in a clear, readable 
style, well illustrated and diagrammed. 

Lucas, Frederic A. Animals of the Past. 
American Museum of Natural History, 
1929. 

Excellent popular paleontology. 3 

Brooks, Charles F., and John Nelson. 
Why the Weather? Harcourt Brace, 
1935. 

A book on meteorology by a real au- 
thority, but popular, entertaining. 

Abetti, Giorgio. The Sun: Its Phenom- 
ena and Physical Features. Van Nos- 
trand, 1938. 

Detailed and authoritative. Many good 
illustrations. Non-technical. 

Eddington, Sir Arthur. The Expanded 
Universe. Macmillan, 1933. 

The classic on the more difficult prob- 
lems of the universe. 

Fath, Edward Arthur. Through the 
Telescope. McGraw-Hill, 1936. 

Emphasizes instruments and techniques 
of observatories—which appeal to the 
gadget-lover in all of us. Fine pictures. 
Popular. 

Jeans, Sir James. The Universe around 
Us. Macmillan, 1934. 

The best popular book on the new astron- 
omy. Not simple because it does not 
omit the things which cannot be simpli- 


fied. 


Tue Asstract SCIENCES 


Dyer, Walter S. A Practical Survey of 
Chemistry. Holt, 1941. 
A. glorified textbook of chemistry—so 
glorified that it is actually good reading. 
Born, Max. The Restless Universe. 
Harper, 1936. 
Most entertaining. Covers most of the 
higher physics as well as possible with- 
out advanced mathematics. Fascinating 
drawing: and pictures. 
Eddington, A. S. The Nature of the 
Physical World. Macmillan, 1928. 
Perhaps the best-known classic on the 
new physics. 
Dresden, Arnold. An Invitation to Ma- 
thematics. Holt, 1936. 
An excellent book which requires in the 
reader no mathematical knowledge be- 
yond algebra and simple geometry, but 
plunges him at once into “higher mathe- 
matics.” The shock is stimulating. 
Russell Bertrand. The A B C of Relativ- 
ity. Harper, 1925. 
The best popular book on relativity. It 
is as simple as desirable, and is written 
by that rare creature—a great scientist 
who is also a master of English prose. 


Tue Socran Sciences 
(This section prepared by the editor) 


Farrington, Benjamin. Science and Poli- 
tics in the Ancient: World. Allen & 
Unwin, 1939. 


A book of exceptional interest to the 
thoughtful student of history. — 
Sedgewick, W. T., and H. W.\Tyler. 
Short History of Science. Macmillan, 
1939. 
Invaluable for one’s own library. 
Morison, 8. E., and H. S. Commager. 
The Growth of the American Repub- 
lic. Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. 
This brilliant history is especially valu- 
able for its emphasis on science in Amer- 
ican history. 
Needham, Joseph. Time, the Refreshing 
River. Macmillan, 1943. 
A world-famous biologist of Cambridge 
University writes of science and politics, 
aesthetics and religion, stressing the im- 
portance of religion in a scientific civil- 
‘ization. 
Bernal, J. D. The Social Function of 
Science. Macmillan, 1939. 
This book is without parallel in present- 
ing to the thoughtful reader the role of 
science in advancing human welfare. In- 
valuable to the modern minister. The 
author, a distinguished member of the 
faculty of the University of London, has 
very recently been sent on a mission to 
North Africa for the British government. 


Dr. William L. Stidger 
of the Boston University 
School of Theology 


has used as inspiration for a sermon 
and for a radio talk 


THE STORY OF 
DR. WASSELL 


By James Hilton 


ey THIS story of the courage 
and faith of an American 
Navy doctor who stayed with 
his wounded men during the 
Japanese invasion of Java Dr. 
Stidger says: “It is our Christian 
gospel, prayer, faith, sacrifice... 
put into dialogue and life. Since 
it is by a famous writer, it will 
no doubt be a best seller, so it 
does not need you and me. But 
WE need it.” 


Read it as fiction, 
realize it is fact! 


The author's royalties will be given 
to the Navy Relief Society 
Fourth Large Printing 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


‘and abnormal psychology. 


SCIENTISTS IN OUR CHURCHES 


A recent issue of Time featured a story 
about Frep Ousen, distinguished inventor 
and Director of Research for the West- 
ern Cartridge Company, Alton, Illinois. 
Mr. Olsen is a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Alton. A chemist who 
believes scientists have a responsibility 
to society, he has been lecturing during 
the past year on “Unemployment after 
the War.” 

Francis F. Hryroru of Cincinnati, 
whose Laymen’s Sunday sermon is 
briefly quoted in “The Liberal Pulpit” 
in this issue, is one of America’s most 
distinguished biochemists. As research 
associate in the basic science research 
laboratory of Cincinnati since 1929, Dr. 
Heyroth has made a special contribution 
to the field of molecular weights of pro- 
teins and to the concentration of vita- 
min B. 

The Board of Trustees of the First 
Unitarian Society of Minneapolis has 
several distinguished men of science as 
members. In addition to Dr. Maurice 
B. Visscuer, a contributor to this issue, 
who is Chairman of the Department of 
Physiology of the University of Minne- 
sota, and whose development of a method 
for distilling sea water was noted in a 
recent issue of Time, they include Dr. 
Wuuram E. Perersen of the Depart- 
ment of Dairying in the University of 
Minnesota, recently awarded a prize for 
research, and Dr. M. N. Levins, plant 
pathologist with the Department of 
Agriculture, a leading*authority on wheat 
rusts. 

Dr. Artuur Jenness of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has won nation-wide recognition 
as a social scientist in the field of social 
He is Asso- 
ciate Professor of psychology at the 
University of Nebraska and a member 
of the Unitarian Church of Lincoln. 

For the past year, Rospert Scort, in 
addition to serving as Treasurer of Amer- 
ican Unitarian Youth, has been doing 
important war research in chemistry for 
the government at Princeton University. 

A two-volume work on explosives has 
just been published by Dr. Tenney B. 
Davis, Professor Emeritus of Organic 
Chemistry at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and a consulting chemist in 
munitions for the government. Dr. 
Tenney is a member of the Unitarian 
Church in Norwell, Mass. 

The Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N. Y., 


is distinguished for the number of emi- 


nent botanists and horticulturists in its 
membership. Chairman of its Board of 


Trustees is W. C. Muenscuer, who has 
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‘been recently enlisted to contribute sev- 
eral articles to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Proressor L. H. Mac Daniets, 
‘Chairman of the Department of Hor- 
ticulture at Cornell University, Prorss- 
sor R. S. Hosmer, Chairman (Emeritus) 
of the Department of Forestry at Cor- 
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Ralph Beatley 


nell, Proressor O. F. Curtis, Past Presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Plant Pathologists, and E. F. Gurerman, 
Director of the Agriculture Experiment 
Station and Professor of Botany, Cornell 
University, are also members. 

Ratpu Berattey, a member of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who has served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, as well as_ being 
Chairman of the Unitarian Youth Com- 
mission for two years and long active in 
the national organization of the Lay- 
men’s League, is a distinguished mathe- 
matician at Harvard University. With 
Professor George D. Birkhoff he has re- 
cently published a new book, Basic 
Geometry. 

Three years ago Dr. Kart GOLDHAMER 
came to Quincy, Illinois, from Vienna. 
The Unitarian Service Committee had 
some part in the difficult matter of get- 
ting him out of Europe. In Vienna he 
was State Roentologist, Professor in the 
University of Vienna, and a leading prac- 
titioner, when his property was confis- 
cated and he was thrown into a 
concentration camp. He is the author 
of fifty-seven books in German, and since 
coming to Quincy has published a book 
covering 100 cases of arthritis. 

Ernest Geiinorn, Professor of Phy- 
siology at the University of Illinois and 
a member of the Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, has achieved great distinction 
in the study of the physio-chemistry of 
the cell and the physiology of the sense 
organs. He was awarded the Cressy 
Morrison prize of the New York Acad- 
emy of Science in 1930. 

Purmir Axcer of Schenectady, N. Y., 
staff assistant to the Vice-President in 
charge of Engineering of the General 
Electric Company, has won international 


honors for his work in the field of the 
induction motor and alternating currents, 
following in the tradition of another 
great Unitarian electrical _ engineer, 
Charles P. Steinmetz, also of the General 
Electric Company. Like Steinmetz, who 
was devoted to civic interests and a 
member of the Schenectady school board, 
Dr. Alger is active in civic affairs, having 
labored for many years for improved 
city government and proportional repre- 
sentation. He is an active lay leader 
in the Schenectady church. 

A. Warren Sruarns, a leading Uni- 
tarian layman, member of the Billerica, 
Massachusetts, church, _ psychiatrist, 
Dean of Tufts College Medical School, 
and former Commissioner of Correction 
for Massachusetts, is now a Commander 
in the Medical Corps, U.S.N.R. 

Wim E. Wickenpen, who con- 
tributes to this issue, has been President 
of the Case School of Applied Science 
since 1929. He is an expert in the field 
of electrical engineering, and has devoted 
himself particularly to the subject of 
education in engineering. He is a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Unitarian Church. 

Rosert J. Trumpuer, another contrib- 
utor to our “Science Symposium,” is a 
distinguished astronomer with interna- 
tional experience, and Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Califor- 
nia. He is a member of the Berkeley 
Unitarian Church. 

JeROME ALEXANDER, a member of Com- 
munity Church in New York, and repre- 
sented in this issue both in the “Science 
Symposium” and the “Quiet Hour,” is a 
consulting chemist who has done much 
research and writing of importance in 
the field of Colloid Chemistry. 

The Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
New York, has an impressive roster of 
men of science in its membership. Among 
them are Jonn R. Wiix1AMs, nationally 
known specialist in diabetes and nutri- 
tion; Joan R. Murua, physician, editor, 
and author of many publications in the 
field of public health and nutrition; WaAt- 
tAce QO. Fenn, physiologist, son of the 
late Dean W. W. Fenn, recently elected 
to the National Academy of Science, 

Grover W. Lapp, chief engineer and 
secretary-treasurer of the Lapp Insulator 
Co., LeRoy, N. Y., has made major 
contributions to the development of 
electrical porcelains and industrial cera- 
mics. Across nearly every nation on 
the globe stretch the high power cables 
of countless hydro-electric companies, 
cables supported by insulators designed 
and manufactured by Mr. Lapp. He is 
an active member of the Rochester 
Church and a board member of the 
Middle Atlantic States Council. 

Mert R. Wotrarp, who is a contrib- 
utor to “The Liberal Pulpit” this month, 
is a research engineer who has been an 
inventor since his early youth, more 
than twenty U. S. patents having been ~ 
granted to him. He is a member of the 
First Parish, Cambridge. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


SUMMER STUDENT PROGRAM. 
The Greater Boston Unitarian Ministry 
to Students is carrying on an active sum- 
mer program, this year as last, to match 
the accelerated schedules of the several 
colleges of the area. Local campuses 
are fast becoming military and naval re- 
servations, with literally thousands of 
young men and women assigned to this 
center for special study. Among them 
are many Unitarians, including a few 
WAVES in training to become officers in 
the Navy Supply Corps, many V-12 
Navy reservists taking every conceivable 
kind of course at Harvard, Tufts, Boston 
University and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and an equally large 
number of men in one or another of the 
specialized training programs of the 
Army. The campus is dominated by uni- 
forms and bells and bugles. Service stu- 
dents have free time, for the most part, 
only from twelve noon Saturday until 
Sunday evening. They constitute a much 
soberer lot than the usual undergrad- 
uate body of the 20s and ’30s. And as 
there were, proportionately, many fewer 
professed agnostics and “atheists” among 
them at registration time, there may be 
some reason to believe that these service 
students are disposed to give religion a 
fairer hearing than did the children of 
“the fantastic interim.” 

Under the direction of Rev. Irving R. 
Murray, the Boston program includes 
Sunday services at the First Church, 
Unitarian, in Cambridge, Arlington 
Street Church and King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton, and Saturday and Tuesday night 
meetings for students in Cambridge and 
Boston respectively. These meetings 
begin with an informal coffee hour which 
is followed by a discussion period, led by 
such men as Prof. Alvin Hansen of Har- 
vard and the Federal Reserve, Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, Dr. Karl Deutsch of 
M. I. T., Prof. William Norton of B. U., 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman and others. 
In Cambridge the evening ends with 
social dancing, and in Boston, with in- 
ternational folk dancing. This intown 
program will be replaced in mid-August 
with week-end workcamps in Hollis, 
N. H., where, last summer, one farmer 
alone lost 7% acres of apples, 3 acres of 
beans and 1% acres of cabbages, simply 
because there was no one available to 
harvest them. The Boston Ministry to 
Students will take 400 man-hours of 
labor to Hollis each week-end, to help 
prevent a recurrence of that tragic waste. 

That the service men appreciate these 
activities is attested by their remem- 
brance when far afield. A letter and a 
check have just arrived from a former 
student, who was thinking home-thoughts 
in North Africa on Mother’s Day when 
he wrote. Some civilians, he knew, were 
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putting 10 per cent of their pay checks 
into war bonds to sustain the fight on 
the many battlefronts of this war. He 
sent 10 per cent of his pay check to the 
Ministry to Students to return the favor 
and do his bit to sustain the home front! 


FOR SUMMER VISITORS. For the 
eighth consecutive year the Unitarian 
Church in Kennebunk, Me., is holding 
summer services at 10:30 a. m., up to 
September 1. In July the special event 
was the dedication of the Roll of Honor 
listing 22 names of persons in the armed 
forces. In August, Rev. J. Franklin 
Burkhart of Somerville, Mass., will 
preach on Sunday, the 8th. In addition 
to his regular duties in Kennebunk, the 
minister, Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, is 
giving three morning worship services 
over Station WCSH, Portland, at 8:30, 
on August 2, 3 and 4, and is preaching 
at the Wells Branch Community Church, 
through July and August. 


WAR RELIEF IN STATEN IS- 
LAND. The Alliance in the Unitarian 
Church in this New York suburb sends 
the annual report of its War Relief Sew- 
ing Group now celebrating its third 
birthday. In May 1940, following a 
talk by Mrs. Robert C. Dexter on the 
work of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee abroad, the group was organized, and 
on every Monday since then it has been 
hard at work. It is an international 
group, the workers being Norwegian, 
Swedish, Belgian, French, Russian, Scot- 


tish, British and American. It is an 
interdenominational group, including 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 


Presbyterians, Moravians, Roman Cath- 
olics, Jews, Lutherans and Unitarians. It 
serves the following countries: England, 
Norway, France, Belgium, Russia, China, 
Holland and America. 

Between April 1, 1942 and April 1, 
1943, 363 new garments were made; 429 
used garments renovated; 336 sweaters, 
socks, beanies, gloves, etc., were knitted. 
These were divided and sent to the vari- 
ous countries mentioned above. Com- 
munity needs were not forgotten, for the 
Social Service, Visiting Nurses and New 
York City Cancer Control were helped. 
Generous donations of money to the 
various organizations were made possible 
by the proceeds of the Monday lunch- 
eons—simple meals, furnished by mem- 
bers and friends and served to the 
Sewing Group at a price of 25¢ per 
person. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. The 25th 
wedding anniversary of Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Smith was the oceasion for the 
farewell dinner to honor them in the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 


Pa. At this happy “family party” the 
Smiths received from their grateful and 
affectionate parishioners a silver tea 
service and $350 in war bonds as well 
as an extra month’s salary. (On August 
Ist the Smiths came to New England 
where Mr. Smith will ‘begin his work as 
Regional Director.) Mr. H. Malcolm 
Priest, in paying tribute to Mr. Smith 
as father, guide and counsellor, as well 
as munister, said; “We take a modest 
pride in the recognition which has come 


. to the work of this church as our minis- 
‘ter goes to wider service.” 


The gentle 
words of benediction were said by Rev. 
Hugh W. Weston, minister of the North 
Side Church, and brought to a close the 
gracious occasion. 


TWILIGHT SERVICES. A change 
from morning to evening services has 
been made for the summer months in the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The two ministers, Dr. Everett 
M. Baker and Rev. Robert J. Holden, 
assistant, each have a share of the 
schedule. The nature of the services 
varies. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Rey. Harry 
Meserve and Dr. E. Burdette Backus 
are listed as visiting preachers. ‘There 
will be two services of music: a program 
by the church choir; and one of Amer- 
ican Religious Folk Music by John Jacob 
Niles, noted authority and singer. 

The quiet loveliness of the church, the 
inspiration of music, service and sermon 
will meet the needs of many on summer 
Sunday evenings. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL. 
Under the auspices of the Fitchburg, 
Mass., Council of Churches, seven 
churches ‘of this community have united 
to provide recreational facilities for chil- 
dren in. wartime, through a Vacation 
Church School. A committee composed 
of representatives from the seven 
churches planned the curriculum and se- 
lected faculty members. Four centers of 
instruction were provided: the Salvation 
Army Headquarters; the Baptist 
Church; the  Unitarian-Universalist 
Church; and the Calvinistic Congrega- 
tional Church. The daily sessions were 
held from June 28 to July 16. Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter, minister of the First 
Parish Church (Universalist-Unitarian) 
was one of the two leaders. He is presi- 


-dent of the Council of Churches in 


Fitchburg. 


V.0.C., WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Sidney Oviatt, member of the Unitarian 
Church here, was the planner and organ- 
izer of the unique volunteer orderly corps 
(V.O.C.) of the local hospital. His pur- 
pose was to relieve the shortage of or- 
derlies which developed as a result of the 
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rf war, and to demonstrate to other com- 
munities an efficient, effective program 


_ of hospital service in an emergency. His 


plan seemed a natural and much-needed 


_ sequel to the Nurses’ Aide program. Mr. 


} 


Oviatt has worked out a satisfactory 
_ method of recruiting, a complete training 
course, and has designed uniforms and 
suitable i insignia. 

Persons interested in forming a V.O.C. 
are invited to communicate with the 
Director, 19 Midland Avenue, White 
Plains, N. Y. The O.C.D. officially 
recognizes members of the V.O.C. as part 
of the Civilian Service Corps after their 
achievement of 50 hours of combined 
training and duty. 


AT HACKLEY SCHOOL, N. Y. Two 
Unitarian scholarships have been awarded 
recently; the first to Carl A. Seaward, 
son of Rev. and Mrs. Carl A. Seaward, 
of Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass.; the 
second to Paul V. De Vries, son of Rev. 
Charles De Vries, minister in West 
Upton, Mass. Carl will enter Hackley’s 
first form, equivalent of the 7th grade 
in public school, and Paul the sixth form, 
equivalent of the senior class in high 
school. 

A new undertaking, begun before 
winter school ended and continuing as 
a project of the summer school students, 
is the Hackley Hog Corporation. This 
is a student-financed project developed 

_and operated entirely by the boys. A 
profit-sharing corporation was formed 
and stock certificates issued (printed by 
the students’ new print shop), and four 
Duroc and Hampshire pigs were bought 
from the first $100 of the stock sales. At 
maturity the hogs will be butchered, the 
meat sold and dividends declared. 

Capitalists these operators of the Hog 
Corporation may be, but others in the 
School have formed a co-operative proj- 

ect for gardening. Seventy chickens are 
being raised through a partnership of two 
boys, financed by their own funds. 

“Four hogs and 70 chickens may not 
seem important in the whole curriculum 
of a preparatory school,” said Dr. Grat- 
wick, headmaster, “but these student- 
initiated projects give practical experience 
in social sciences, mathematics, agricul- 
ture, and in co-operative enterprise; 

also, food production, however small it is, 
is to be commended in wartime.” 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEASON. In spite 
of rationing of food and transportation 
as well as lack of counselor material, 
“Country Week” of the Boston Young 
_ Men’s Christian Union is carrying on, for 
F the 68th consecutive year, a camp pro- 


i gram. Three camps are in operation: 


in Plymouth, where for a period of six 
_ weeks—possibly eight—between 150 and 
175 boys between the ages of 10 and 
ul will be housed at the Harriet Lee 
Hammond Memorial Camp; in Manomet, 
at the Margaret C. Bazeley Vacation 
House 175 girls, apes 12 to 17, will be 
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Hammond Memorial Cain, Plymouth, Mass. 


accommodated; and at Camp Luard 75 
girls, ages 7 to 12, both groups for 
eight weeks. Each camper has at least 
a two weeks’ vacation. Victory gardens 
will be the principal emphasis, and camp- 
ers will have a carefully organized pro- 
vram of waterfront activities and other 
camp projects. In addition to these 
campers, 30 boys will go to Camp Collyer 
in Amherst, N. H., and 120 colored girls 
to Whispering Willows at Canton, Mass. 
Several mothers and babies will be 
boarded on a farm in Milford, N. H. 
About 1800 children will have day picnics 
at nearby parks and resorts. 

The Union is enabled to carry on this 
work through specially designated funds 
and through money received from the 
Greater Boston Community Fund, of 
which the Union is a_ participating 
agency. 

Campers are carefully selected from 
some 75 church and social service agen- 
cies including the following: East Boston 
Unitarian Church; First Church, Rox- 
bury; North End Union; Norfolk House 
Centre, Roxbury; Children’s Hospital; 
welfare organizations in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Newton; Roxbury Neighbor- 
hood House; Boston Urban League; 
Robert Gould Shaw House; and Brook- 
line Friendly Society. 

The Camp programs aim to help each 
camper develop physically, socially, and, 
most important of all, spiritually. Many 
special needs of campers are followed 
through for many weeks after they have 
left camp. It is a grand work—perhaps 
the most important work in a democ- 
racy in these challenging days. 

Cart B. WETHERELL 


UNITED CONFERENCE OF ICE- 
LANDIC CHURCHES. The annual 
meetings of this Conference of Unitarian 
and Liberal Christian groups were held 
at Gimli, Man., June 25 to 27. Delegates 
were present from Arborg, Arnes, Gimli, 
Lundar, Oak Point, Piney, Riverton, 
Winnipeg, all in Manitoba, and from 


Wynyard, Sask. The associated women’s 
groups held their annual meetings at the 
same time and place, with good repre- 
sentation from all points. A total of 40 
delegates was present, with guests add- 
ing to that number. 

During the proceedings, in recognition 
of the liberal-mindedness of the state 
church of Iceland and particularly of the 
Bishop, Sigurgeir Sigurosson, a greeting 
was sent to him by unanimous vote, to 
which he cabled a reply asking a bless- 
ing on the work of the Icelandic Uni- 
tarian churches. 

Because of the death of the President 
of the Conference, Rev. G. Arnason, last 
winter, and the illness of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sveinn Thorvaldson, Hannes Pé- 
tursson was elected Chairman of the 
meetings, and at the conclusion of the 
meetings President for the coming year. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sveinn Thorvaldson, M.B.E., 
Riverton; Secretary, Rev. Philip M. Pé- 
tursson, Winnipeg; Treasurer, Pall S. 
Palsson, Winnipeg: representative of the 
women’s groups, Mrs. S. E. Bjornsson, 
Arborg. 

Rev. Halldor E. Johnson of Blaine, 
Wash., delivered the main address of the 
Conference on Sunday evening; his sub- 
ject was: “The Heritage of Free Reli- 
gious Thought of the Icelandic People.” 
He spoke in Icelandic and all the meet- 
ings were conducted in the Icelandic 
language. 

Reports from the churches showed that 
while they have many difficulties, their 
general condition is healthy. The great- 
est blow to the Conference this year was 
the death of Rev. G. Arnason, who was 
serving the churches in the Lundar Cir- 
cuit. However, the services of Rev. 
Halldor E. Johnson have now been se- 
cured, and he will divide his time between 
Wynyard, also without a minister, and 
the Lundar churches. The secretary 
writes, “Our churches will at least hold 
their own in these difficult times, with 
the not improbable prospect of moving 
forward.” 
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SERVICE IN SEATTLE 


HEN the wedding guests step into 
the attractive reception room at the 
University Unitarian Church in Seattle, 
Wash., they find themselves served with 
truly professional skill. Many learn 
afterwards that the catermg was the 
work of the only church-operated service 
of its kind we know of in this city, and 
perhaps in any of our churches—a serv- 
ice which in less than a year has enter- 
tained more than 2000 wedding guests. 
The silverware, the lace tablecloth, the 
coffee urns, the trays and other serving 
pieces, even the uniforms of waitresses 
and the aprons of the kitchen crew have 
been purchased out of profits—and 
enough yet remained to buy kitchen 
equipment, too! Yet the cost to the 
brides has been lower than ordinary, 
and with it always goes friendly inter- 
est and just the kind of advice many a 
bride wishes she could have, to make 
hers the perfect reception. 


How It Began 


It all started when the number of wed- 
dings in the lovely little Seattle church 
increased so that several receptions a 
week were held in the church parlors. 
Different caterers were employed, but 
good service was harder and harder to 
get, and in any case there was a certain 
amount of unavoidable confusion. One 
night at a meeting of the younger adults, 
someone said, “Why not put these recep- 
tions on ourselves?”—and so they did. 

After a few experiments to “get the 
hang of it” our reception service was 
turning out a smoother-than-professional 
product. Credit goes to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Wissmar and Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
wards R. Fish, Jr., who with several as- 
sistants and substitutes have really stuck 
to the task from the beginning, and now 
have everything down to a fine point. 
The ladies don maid’s outfits and move 
among the guests; the men put on chef’s 
aprons (complete even to having “Stan” 
and “Ed” embroidered on them) and 
organize a production line in the kitchen. 


Wedding Manual 


Out of the reception service have 
come two other things, one tangible, one 
intangible. First, our church now offers 
prospective brides what amounts to a 
consultation service in the details of 
church weddings. Building on careful 
work by Rev. Alexander Winston, former 
minister now at Jamaica Plain, Mass., we 
have prepared an attractive little manual 
which we send to anyone interested in 
having her wedding in the University 
Unitarian Church. Not until it’s your 
turn do you think of the little details— 
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and then you are at a loss! So our 
manual tells them all—who pays for 
music, what flower arrangements go best 
in our chancel, what is the correct order 
for a reception line, ete. 

If the bride wants a reception as well, 
Mrs. Wissmar is there to advise her, not 
only about the reception itself but on 
other matters connected with it. 


Goodwill for the Church 


The second development, which is real 
but intangible, is the good will the recep- 
tions bring our church in the community. 
Professional wedding services of the de- 
partment stores are glad to recommend 
the University Unitarian Church to 
their customers. The two-thousand-odd 
guests tell their friends; added to the 
even larger number who attend weddings 
in the church without receptions, they 
make a corps of well-wishers for which 
many a publicity committee must fondly 
wish! Nearly all our weddings are 
brought to the church because one per- 
son tells another, or because the bride 
or groom has attended other weddings 
held there. 

Of course, we are not out to go into 
the wedding business! To commercialize 
the program, to attempt to see how much 
money we could make, or how many 
weddings we could have, would destroy 
the very spirit which now makes our 


service to bewildered brides such a happy — 
ne. The reward of those who serve is 
personal satisfaction, and the joy of 
creating something useful and _ lovely. 
How far that will lead us, who can 
tell? Now we talk of a flower service, 
not to compete with the florists at all, 
but to put our knowledge and love of 
the church at the service of brides, so 
that their weddings may be the loveliest 
ever. 


A Church Tradition 


This little story would not be complete 
without mention of another good thing 
which is becoming a part of our church 
tradition: the annual church service and 
reception for couples married in the 
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‘University Unitarian Church. This year 


it came on Sunday, May 16. All such 
couples are given a written invitation; 
the minister devotes his sermon to a 
topic chosen especially for them; and 
there is a chance for all to meet and 
mingle. 

Some of our present members became 
acquainted with the church because they 
were married there, but our aim is not 
to proselyte. Rather it is to keep alive 
the warm feeling every couple has for 
the place that made them one; a feel- 
ing exemplified by a young woman who 
said as she left a Lenten vesper service: 
“T can’t come here with my husband, for 
a while, since he’s away, but it’s a 
strengthening: experience just to be here 
again, for to us there’s no spot quite 
like it.” 

Jostan A. BARTLETT 
Minister of the University-Unitarian 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCES REPORT 


Unitarians from Rowe Camp to Hnausa on Lake Winnipeg 


Gather for Leadership Training 


Lake Geneva Summer Assembly 


HE wooded peninsula jutting out into 
the spring-fed waters of Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, provided the setting for the 
fifth consecutive year of the Unitarian 


Summer Assembly for the Mid-West, | 


June 20 to 27. By auto, bus, train and 
hitch-hiking, 275 Unitarians gathered 
for inspiration, recreation and educa- 
tion. The doubts, pessimism and skep- 
ticism which at times assailed the 
planners of the Conference were delight- 
fully dispersed before the fact that the 
average attendance for the week was 
greater than it: was last year. It was 
a demonstration of the Mid-Western 
spirit that no obstacle is insurmountable 
when the objective is worth attaining. 

Each year it becomes increasingly 
clear that the Geneva Conference is a 
Family Conference. Children, young 
people, parents and grandparents all find 
it worth while to be there. The Board 
had planned well and effectively for every 
group. The Pointer, edited by Harold 
Shelley, which appeared each evening 
at the dinner hour, kept the members 
of the Conference informed as to what 
was going on and published camp news 
of general interest. At the breakfast 
table one found a copy of the Gazet, con- 
taining news of the world, gleaned from 
midnight and later broadcasts. Robert 
Holmes, a member of The Pointer staff, 
published the morning sheet anonymously, 
creating a bit of friendly rivalry. 

The Geneva Conference is divided in- 
to two major divisions—the Youth Sec- 
tion and the Religious Education Section. 
In addition to these, the Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League and the American Uni- 
tarian Youth held special sessions. The 
A.U.Y. held its national convention the 
week-end of June 26 and 27. 

From the East came such outstanding 
leaders as Mrs. Sophia Fahs and Mr. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, for the Religious 
Education Section; Miss Sara Comins, 
for the General Alliance; Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, for the Youth Conference; 
and Mr. Frederick T. McGill, for the 
Laymen’s League and United Unitarian 
Appeal. Leaders from the Mid-West in- 
cluded Miss Frances Locke of St. Paul; 
Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Third Church, 
Chicago; Rev. Donald Harrington, Peo- 
_ple’s Liberal Church, Chicago; Rev. 
Merrill O. Bates, Grosse Pointe, Mich- 
igan; Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, St. John’s 
Church, Cincinnati; Dr. Charles E. Sny- 
— Davenport, Iowa; Rev. Horton 


ex Waive 


Mrs. Matilda Moore of Detroit and 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, President of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, 
both faculty members of Lake 
Geneva Summer Assembly 


Colbert, Universalist Church, Rochester, 
Minnesota; Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, President of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference; and Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton, Secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. Rev. Tracy M. Pull- 
man, of Detroit, was Dean of the Reli- 
gious Education Conference and Mr. G. 
Richard Kuch of Rockford, Illinois, was 
Dean of the Youth Conference. Mrs. Lou 
Haycock of Chicago was the Registrar. 

Mrs. Charles Moran, of St. Louis, was 
Chairman of the Religious Education 
Planning Board and her daughter, Miss 
Mary Moran, was Chairman of the 
Planning Board for the Youth Section. 
Mrs. Moran will continue as Chairman 
of the Board and Miss Shirley Heinze 
will succeed Miss Moran who is now at- 
tending school in Philadelphia. 
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Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


On Sunday morning, June 27, Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, gave the 
Conference sermon. The collection at 
this service was donated to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 

The excellence, in quality and quan- 
tity, of the Conference has resulted in 
the fact that initial steps have been taken 
to assure its being held again next year. 
At a meeting of the All-Conference Board 
held at Lake Geneva the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Mrs. Charles Moran, Chairman; Mrs. 
Wilma Johnson, Minneapolis, Vice- 
Chairman; Mrs. Olive Vander Wal, 
Chicago, Secretary; Mr. Fritz Shaeffer, 
Indianapolis, Treasurer; and Mrs. Lou 
Haycock, Registrar. 


Middle Atlantic States 


‘THE 1943 Leadership Institute of the 

Middle Atlantic States Region was 
held June 21 to 27 at Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Although the attend- 
ance of forty-seven was smaller than that 


of previous years the representation of 


churches was equal to that of the past. 
Courses were given by Miss Frances 
Wood, Mrs. Royden C. Leonard, Rev. 
John G. MacKinnon, Rev. A, Powell 
Davies, Rev. Robert Romig and Rev. 
Dale DeWitt. In addition to the courses 
given there were special evening pro- 
grams of movies, music, and addresses by 
Dr. Mitchell Gratwick and Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg. 

One evening program proved un- 
usually exciting and interesting. The 
program was called “Imagination Night.” 
Papers were submitted on the subject 
“What Will Unitarianism Be Like in 
1950.” After these papers were read by 
Mr. Laurence Staples, experts—Rev. 
Robert Romig, Rev. John MacKinnon 
and Rev. Dale DeWitt—were asked 
questions on the subject. Free play was 
given to imagination both in the ques- 
tions and answers, the Headquarters of 
Unitarianism in 1950 being placed in 
Central Europe. 

The chapel services for the Institute 
were conducted by Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin and the Institute sermon was 
given by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow. 

Hackley School proved to be an ex- 
cellent place to hold the meetings. In 
addition to excellent facilities for classes 
and other group meetings there was 
splendid hospitality by the school staff. 

The courses this year were on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Alliance Objectives in 
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These Times; Problems of Children in 
Relation to the War; The Adjustment 
of the Church Program to Wartime; The 
Faith and Purpose of Free Religion; 
Religion and Realism; and Our Interna- 
tional Responsibilities. 

Members of the Institute Committee 
for 1944 elected were: Miss Louise 
Bebb, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Ed- 
ward G. Sarkisian, Lancaster, Pa., for 
the Joseph Priestley Conference; Mrs. R. 
C. Neuendorffer, Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
Miss Margaret Wren, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for the Metropolitan Conference; Mrs. 
Ralph N. Helverson, Ithaca, N. Y., and 


Mrs. Fred C. Sarchet, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for the Mohawk Valley Confer- 
ence. 


Hnausa Conference 
8° VED-JA Fra Islendingum.” These 


warm words of welcome and greet- 
ing come again from the far north where 
the second annual Hnausa Conference 
has been held on the shores of Lake Win- 
nipeg, in Manitoba, Canada.  Thirty- 
four full-time delegates from the Fed- 
erated -Icelandic Churches of Winnipeg, 
Riverton, Arborg, Lundar, Wynyard and 
Piney attended the Conference; over 40 
visitors were present during the holiday 
week-end. So successful was the gather- 
ing that the attending delegates voted 
to have a full week’s Conference next 
year, and elected a new committee to 
carry out this project. 

One of the main themes of the work 
at the Conference was a study of the 
“roots” of present-day Unitarianism. 
Reverend H. E. Johnson of Winnipeg 
traced the sources and development of 
Icelandic liberalism both in Iceland and 
in Western Canada. Mr. Johnson 
pointed out that long before either 
Canada or the United States were set- 
tled by white men—back in the days 
when London and Paris were still small 


towns—Iceland had established a demo- 
cratic government. The will for a 
democratic way of life continued in Ice- 
land and, within the general framework 
of the Reformation and the established 
Lutheran Church, many progressive steps 
were taken. ‘Thus, when the Icelandic 
people began to settle in Canada they 
discovered that they were much too 
liberal for the average Lutheran Church, 
and friction soon developed. After sev- 
eral disputes, many of the people with- 
drew from the more orthodox groups 
and founded a separate body called 
the Federated Icelandic Churches. After 
some years of independence these 
churches discovered they had spiritual 
kinship with the Unitarians and, in 1891, 
sought affiliation with the 
Unitarian Association. 


Speaking of the more general lineage 
of Unitarianism in Europe and America, 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman told of 
early “Explorers of Our Unitarian Faith.” 
Starting in the sixteenth century with 
Bolsec, Servetus and Socinus, Mr. Fritch- 
man traced the adventures and sacrifices 
of the early pioneers of liberal theology. 
Affirming the value of an idea, he said: 
“The burning of Servetus and the jailing 
of Socinus did not kill the liberal ideas 
these men held. They spread all over 
the world, and are still living in the battle 
slogans of today’s war.” 

The youth delegates at the Confer- 
ence worked together under the leader- 
ship of G. Richard Kuch of Rockford, 
Illinois. In general sessions they exam- 
ined The Faith Behind Freedom as it 
is related to personal living. Problems 
of fear, love, marriage and worship were 
discussed in terms of their role in the 
building of a more democratic society. 
In workshop sessions, the young people 
discussed the statement from the Uni- 
tarian Advance Meeting in Boston, and 
created a worship service which empha- 


Rev, Halldor E. Johnson lecturing before the Hnausa Conference 
(Icelandic) on the shores of Lake Winnipeg 
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_to the whole Conference. 


American’ 


sized the historical search for The Faith 
Behind Freedom. 

Special events at the Chisee were 
many. Mr. Fritchman presented the 
work of the Unitarian Service Committee 
Every evening 
Mr. Kuch led singing and folk dancing. 
A camp fire service on the beach of 
Lake Winnipeg closed each day. Rev. 
Philip Pétursson of Winnipeg preached 
the Sunday morning sermon on Theodore 
Parker. An offering for the work of the 
Service Committee was received, to the 
amount of $24.52! 

After four strenuous days of activity, 
the delegates assembled for an impor- 
tant business meeting. Favoring a full 
week’s program, they decided to adopt 
a more formal plan of organization and 
elected a Committee to be in charge of 
next year’s Conference. The Chairman 
of the new committee is Mrs. O. B. 
Pétursson of Winnipeg. Other members 
are: Mrs. H. Lear, Miss S. Vidal, Miss 
Lilia Johnson, Miss Lilia Goodman, Miss 
Margaret Pétursson, all of Winnipeg; 
Emil Gudmundson of Lundar and Miss 
Mattie Renesse of Arborg. A vote of 
popular acclaim elected Rev. Philip 
Pétursson to the post of Dean of the Con- 
ference. 


Rowe Camp Conference 


VER 58 young Unitarians represent- 

ing 18 New England cities attended 
the Rowe Camp Conference, June 26 to 
July 10, directed by Rev. Robert Killam 
of Springfield. 


Prof. Angus McLean of St. Lawrence 
University led a daily discussion group on 
“The ‘Must’ for Religious Liberals.” Miss 
Florence Baer, staff member of the 
A.U.A. Department of Church Exten- 
sion and Maintenance, conducted a 
study course on the Bible. For leaders 
of A.U.Y. groups, Mrs. Martha Fletcher, 
Associate Director of the A.U.Y., held a 
daily “Leadership Trainmg Workshop.” 
All three groups joined in writing and 
conducting a special Worship Service on 
International Brotherhood. In addition 
the leadership group produced two skits 
—one on program planning and the 
other on the Write-to-Russia campaign. 

Highlighting the conference were the 
visits of Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Dr. 
Emerson Lalone, Associate Editor of the 
Christian Leader, Dr. W. W. W. Argow 
of Baltimore and Rev. Walton E. Cole of 
Boston.: Besides conducting the Sunday 
services these leaders held discussion 
groups on the race riots, propaganda, 
and the problems of the local church. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at — 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible le Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
* : 


x. 
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Unitarian Youth Convention 


GEVENTY-five young people gathered 

June 24 to 27 at the first American 
Unitarian Youth Convention at sunny 
Lake Geneva in Wisconsin. Between 
swims and talk fests some sound think- 
ing and sensible talking was done. To 
those who cared, the leaders—A.U.Y. of- 
ficers and Council and headquarters staff 
—had much to give. All the week-end 
was an enlivening experience. 

Business got under way with furious 
promptitude Friday evening. Three New 
England delegates had hardly arrived be- 
fore a meeting started at which the Mid- 
West Conference, meeting just previously, 
closed and the Convention began. Re- 
tirmg. President Dick Kuch keynoted 
briefly: “The Convention must put life 
and factuality on the fine general prin- 
ciples of our constitution.” Then the 


- convention broke up into commissions— 
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smaller groups for the study of specific 
problems, which met briefly and ad- 
journed until the next day. 

The outstanding feature of the eve- 
ning was Citizen Tom Paine, a remark- 
able play made from the current novel 
of that name, by Kenneth Patton’s 
Drama Workshop. In swift-moving two- 
minute scenes the whole story of Paine’s 
life seemed to unfold. Great passages 
rang out: “Words pile up and deeds 
follow afterwards.” “The summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country. . .” Towards the end of the 
play voices began speaking from the 
audience, more and more of them, till 
the spirit of Tom Paine seemed present 
in the contagious excitement. 

Saturday brought the main work of 
the Convention—determining policy and 
plans for the coming winter season. The 
commissions settled down to four-hour 
sessions and, since their reports were ac- 
cepted almost as read, it was here that 
the real work of the Convention was 
done. Groups of ten to twenty clustered 
together on the sunlit lawn by the lake 
shore. Problems were raised, advice 
given, experience shared; ideas popped 
and hot debate sometimes arose. 

Dick Kuch, himself in transition from 
A.U.Y. to the church at Rockford, Tli- 
nois, led the group on youth and the 
church. They considered the problem 
that youth often has no relation to the 
‘Church save through the youth group. 
To remedy this they proposed that all 
churches provide junior or full member- 
ship for young people of high-school age, 
with voting privileges if possible. In 
return young people declared themselves 
willing to accept financial responsibility 
and to serve on church committees. Par- 
ticularly the churches were asked to 
consider the “physical, emotional, and 
intellectual needs of youth” in the church 
: in There was no full discussion 


Arnold Westwood, 
President of American Unitarian 


Youth 


newly elected 


in the Convention, but feeling appeared 
to be general that the present conduct 
of public worship gives little satisfaction 
to today’s youth. 

Under Stephen Fritchman’s direction 
the commission on war and postwar 
produced a list of wartime public serv- 
ices open to youth that read like an 
encyclopaedia. It ran from Civilian De- 
fense through Hospital Aides and blood 
donations, to war industry and_pre- 
induction courses in high school and 
college. In the local Church the young 
people can keep up the Honor Roll of 
men in service and their addresses, send 
letters and simple presents frequently. 
Service men in the neighborhood should 
be invited to activities, particularly those 
men with mental tastes beyond coffee 
and doughnut evenings. With this as 
a starter the commission drew up a list 
of current war. issues whose solution 
would stump the General Staff and whose 
discussion makes for intelligent public 
opinion. Finally they produced topics 
for postwar planning. 

The minority group commission led 
by Nat Lauriat tried to get at the heart 
of discrimination and prejudice, found it 
in “the habits and attitudes of the in- 
dividual.” Accepting the A.U.A. resolu- 
tion of last May and extending it to all 
minorities, they laid out a graduated 
series of activities whereby a group of 
young people could become interracial 
and unprejudiced, specifically aiming 
thereby to change the outlook of its in- 
dividual members, and subsequently take 
direct action on problems in the local 
community. The goal was concreteness 
and the program came from the experi- 
ence of members, including a fine Negro 
member. The group proposed resolutions 


specifying in detail program material 
which headquarters could work out for 
the groups, protesting segregation of 
Negroes in blood donations and in the 
armed services. Other resolutions spoke 
out on behalf of the Japanese Amer- 
icans and the migrant minority. 

Richard Gray piloted the labor com- 
mission which commended the A.U.Y. 
staff for putting the union label on all 
printed material from headquarters, and 
urged all the A.U.A. divisions to follow 
the same policy for all publications, in- 
cluding The Christian Register. Rec- 
ommendation was made to the Council 
to seek affiliation with the Religion and 
Labor Foundation, an established co- 
operative agency for churches and labor 
groups. After a long list of program 
topics the group wound up with the pro- 
posal that the A.U.A. appoint a “full- 
time staff worker in the general field of 
social action, including labor, who will 
be able to work both with adult and 
youth groups in the field.” 

Incoming President Arnold Westwood 
headed a technical commission composed 
chiefly of council members to straighten 
out some details of A.U.Y. organization. 

By this time everyone was straining 
at the leash with anxiety to go swimming 
and the meeting adjourned to the eve- 
ning. At that time the proposed slate 
of officers and Council members was 
voted in. The officers are as follows: 
President, Arnold Westwood, Medford, 
Mass.; Vice-President, David Carson, 
Dallas, Texas; Secretary, Jean T. Hues- 
ton, Westwood, Mass.; and Treasurer, 
John R. Rippey, Jr., New York City. The 
Council members are: James Stuart, 
Littleton, Mass.; Janice Britton, Green- 
field, Mass.; George Hartmann, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Lee Johnson, Portland, 
Maine; Mathilda von Zech, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dorothea Ockert, New York City; 
Byron Jackson, E. Cleveland, Ohio; 
Shirley Heinze, Detroit, Michigan; Fiona 
Kennedy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Joyce 
Self, Dallas, Texas; Ann Day, Sacra- 
mento, California; Margaret Sigmund- 
son, Winnipeg, Canada; and Leslie C. 
McMahon, Quebec, Canada. Later that 
evening at a council fire the Convention 
ended. Dick Kuch, in a voice breaking 
with emotion, said goobye to the post 
he has filled so well; the new Council 
members stepped forward from the larger 
circle; Stephen Fritchman said a few 
words of dedication, 

The first youth Convention of our 
church to be held outside New England 
had sown potent seed. It remained for 
the winter to bring the fruit. Sunday 
brought the presentation to Dick and 
Jeanne Kuch of a very beautiful desk 
set for sermonizing at Rockford. In the 
afternoon the Council met and took the 
first steps toward making the program a 
reality. After an early supper final 
good-byes were said and the group de- 
parted. 

NATHANIEL LAURIAT 
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Laymens League Bulletin 


MID-WEST LAYMEN MEET 


At the Lake Geneva Summer Assem- 
bly, reported elsewhere in The Christian 
Register, the newly appointed Mid-West 
Committee of the League held its first 
meeting to plan regional activities for 
the year 1943-44. 


Present at the meeting were: Emerson 
Brandt, Chairman, Chicago; Robert E. 
Gross, Toledo; Fritz Schaefer, Indian- 
apolis; Harlow Bishop, Louisville; A. B. 
Hvale, Chicago; and T. R. James, 
Chicago. Sitting with the Committee 
were Rey. Randall Hilton, Secretary- 
,elect of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Exec- 
utive Director of the League. Members 
unable to attend were Hadley Grimm, 
St. Louis, Arthur W. Jackson, Chicago, 
and Dr. Severance Burrage, Denver. 


The Committee recommended to the 
Board of the Assembly that special meet- 
ings for laymen be included in the 
program for 1944. It was felt that the 
majority of laymen who could be pres- 
ent would attend for the entire week 
and that, therefore, emphasis should be 
placed on a six-day program rather than 
on a week-end meeting. Mr. Brandt 
was elected the representative of the 
League on the Board of the Geneva 
Assembly. 


The Committee further recommended 
that in cities where it is possible 
monthly downtown luncheons should be 
instituted to bring together Unitarian 
laymen whose business addresses are 
close enough to make such a program 
feasible. It was felt that such a plan 
might work successfully in the Chicago 
Loop, where laymen from seven or eight 
churches of the area might easily meet 
for luncheon and perhaps a_twenty- 
minute talk or discussion. 

It was agreed that the Committee 
should encourage active participation by 
laymen and by chapters in the promo- 
tion of the United Unitarian Appeal. It 
was hoped that wherever possible mem- 
bers of the Committee would offer their 
services as speakers or organizers during 
the campaign. 

The Committee requested the head- 
quarters office to send forms to all 
League chapters on which the secretaries 
could give information about each meet- 
ing held during the year, including the 
date, attendance, program, and audience 
reaction, this information to be digested 
and summarized by the office for the 
benefit of local chapters in planning 
their 1943-44 programs. 
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AUGUST, 1943 


PRESIDENT ATTENDS 
HACKLEY INSTITUTE 


William Roger Greeley, president of 
the League, was present at the Unitar- 
ian Leadership Institute for the Middle 
Atlantic States region held in June at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, New York. 


This was the first of the many visits. 
which the League hopes he will be able - 


to make during his term of office to 
regional gatherings throughout the 
country. 


HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 
WILL SERVE LUNCHEONS 

Beginning on August 5, the regular 
monthly “Dutch Treat” luncheons at- 
tended by Unitarian laymen in the Bos- 
ton area will be held at the headquarters 
office, 25 Beacon Street, with an after- 
luncheon program including a talk by 
George G. Davis, Director of the De- 
partment of Unitarian Extension and 
Church Maintenance, entitled “Extinc- 
tion or Extension.” 

The change is to enable more men to 
become acquainted with League head- 
quarters and to allow members of the 
group the privilege of lunching in the 
newly redecorated rooms, which offer one 
of the most beautiful views in the city. 

The New England Committee, which 
has charge of these luncheons, under the 
chairmanship of Wallace M. McNaught 
of Dorchester, wishes the names of all 
greater Boston laymen who would like 
to be notified regularly of these meet- 
ings. Requests to be included on the 
mailing list may be sent to the Commit- 
tee at League headquarters. 


George G. Davis 
August luncheon speaker 


GOOD NEWS 
FROM SPRINGFIELD 


Word comes to us of a newly organized 
laymen’s group in the Church of the 
Unity of Springfield, Massachusetts. It 
is expected that the new organization 
will shortly apply for a charter as an 
affiliated chapter of the League. 

The coming season will be a fitting time 
for the Springfield group to enter upon 
its new life. It was in the Church of the 
Unity just twenty-five years ago next 
January that the convention met which 
made plans for the founding of the 
Laymen’s League. The actual organiza- . 
tion of the League took place also in 
Springfield the following April. 

One of the most gratifying events in 
celebration of this anniversary is the 
re-establishment of a League Chapter in 
the church which marks our organiza- 
tion’s birth. 


HELP WANTED 


Early in May the president of each 
chapter was asked by mail to notify 
League headquarters whether his organ- 
ization would assume responsibility for 
the promotion locally of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal during the coming year. 
Many presidents have not yet answered 
this request. If such a query lies buried 
on your desk, will you send us in the 
reply promptly? Your action will greatly 
help the Campaign Committee of the 
Appeal. 

Expressing a desire shared by the 
League officers that laymen should take 
increased responsibility in the United 
Unitarian Appeal, the New England 
Unitarian Council sent the following 
communication on June 9 to the New 
England Committee of the League: 

“We recommend that a greater em- 
phasis be put on the responsibility for 
laymen to raise the Appeal and that it 
should be done by the League chapters 
on a regional basis under the supervision 
of the New England Committee of the 
Laymen’s League and that~ individual 
givers as well as churches be not ignored.” 


HISTORIANS ELECT 
LEAGUE MEMBER 


Henry W. Porter of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, was re-elected on June 19 to 
the presidency of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Mr. Porter is the treas- 
urer of the New England Unitarian 
Council, and is an active member of 
the League’s monthly luncheon group 
in Boston. 
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HE devotion of the mind to a specific 

situation with such searching intensity 
that a new idea appears or develops 
within the mind of man, simultaneously 
with the ability to express that idea in 
intelligible concepts, is what I have 
chosen to designate as Nascent Faith. 

Certainly, the definition of faith as 
“the substance of things hoped for and 
the evidence of things not seen” implies 
activity of mind, a seeking, searching ac- 
tivity directed toward the attainment of 
new insight or new truth. 

The very genius of Christianity is its 
insistent emphasis on the larger possibil- 
ities of life. The parables of the “sower,” 
the “mustard seed,” and “the blade, the 
stalk, then the full corn in the ear” all 
bear testimony to the possibility of 
small beginnings’ becoming larger things. 
Now, the idea of divergent phenomena 
both verifies and, in one particular, adds 
a new concept to how such things can 
happen. 

The extreme emphasis on technologies 
during the past half century has ob- 
scured the vital role which mind has 
played in the progress of man. 

The concept of the mind as a kind of 
“storage battery” which can give out only 
what it previously took in, and that un- 
changed in substance, should be replaced 
by the concept of the mind as a “gen- 
erating set” where water or steam as 
the motivating fluid flows in, and elec- 
tricity flows out. 

Perhaps the human race is still living 
in the “Stone Age of Ideas.” However, 
just as the “Stone Age” man could not 
think of crushing the rocks and recomb- 
ing their elements into something better 
than what existed before, so likewise man 
may yet learn how to select the better 
elements from his current thinking and 
recombine those elements into a new 
idea. 

Mert R. Wotrarp 


GURELY with a knowledge of science 
there comes an increasing need for a 
source of motivation to give a purpose to 
life. The urge to live is rooted deep in 
evolutionary history and it is strong. But 
how to live in such a Universe? What 
part can the Church play in this our 
human situation? 
Action springs from wisdom, not from 
knowledge. There is a subtle distinction 
between these words. Knowledge ap- 
prises us of the human situation, wisdom 
dictates what we do about it. Knowl- 
edge derives from the use of our senses, 
wisdom from the mind. 

Unlike Science, the Church does not 
strive to increase our knowledge of the 
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Universe; it deals in wisdom. Yet it 
seems apparent that the wisdom of the 
Church must be firmly grounded in the 
knowledge of science. Only if it knows 
the human situation can it tell us what 
to do about it. 


The degradation of energy is an ex- 
pression of increasing randomness or dis- 
order. Opposed to this is the outstand- 
ing characteristic of life—the tendency 
toward organization. Life is but an eddy 
on the stream of degenerating energy. 
Each new life starts a new eddy. Since 
life began on this planet the sum total 
of these eddies has joined to a mighty 
tidal wave sweeping backward against 
the stream of death. In time, the stream 
may cease to flow and the wave may 
subside. But during the time the wave 
has been swelling, it has permitted man 
to evolve a brain capable of comprehend- 
ing his situation. Has this not been 
sufficient? 


The attitude of some thinkers gains 
a victory over Fate in terms of accept- 
ance and resignation. This is the victory 
we hear in the last movement of the 
Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky. It is 
an answer which the Church may re- 
serve for those who need it. More tough- 
minded men wish to give a more rugged 
response when Fate comes knocking at 
the door—the answer to which Beethoven 
has given utterance in his Fifth. ‘This 
answer demands that man shall not cease 
his evolution—now a self-directed con- 
scious one—so long as the stream of 
energy continues to have motion. Already 
man’s mind has evolved a sense of values 
and a capacity for altruism. 


To learn the task immediately ahead, 
consider what Walter Cannon, the Har- 
vard physiologist, calls the Wisdom of 
the Body. Man’s body is composed of 
some thousand billion independent cells, 
each living its own life, feeding, excret- 
ing, organizing and functioning in some 
specialized way for the life of all of the 
other cells. By the Wisdom of the Body, 
Cannon means the wisdom by which this 
vast aggregate of cells lives together. 


If a thousand billion lives can co- 
operate to make the body of a man, 
is it too much to hope that there may 
evolve upon this planet a wisdom by 
which two billion men may inhabit it 
together? Can there be a wisdom of 
the body politic? If the Church, re- 
nouncing its appeasement of the preter- 
natural, will, in its wisdom, strive for the 
motivation and guidance of men, it may 
have a vital part in the building of such 
a wisdom. 
Francis F. Heyrroru 


SPEAKING over the graves of his 

comrades who had fallen on Guadal- 
canal recently, a soldier said: “It is not 
given to us to know the process by which 
certain of us are chosen for sacrifice 
while others remain. . . . It seems to me 
as if the most worthy among us are 
selected. . . . These comrades of ours 
loved life, but when the time came to 
face the enemy they did not flinch or 
hold back.” 

What a tragedy it would be for us if 
we were to miss the meaning of this 
sacrifice, if we did not live during the 
months ahead more intensely, more 
prayerfully, more unselfishly, more 
tenderly than we have ever lived before! 

It would indeed be sad for us if we 
did not re-discover the meaning of sacri- 
fice, if our lives were not purified and 
made whole again by it. It would be 
tragic if we did not become better 
neighbors and more loyal citizens. But 
most tragic of all would it be if we 
allowed our efforts to build a just and 
durable peace to be wrecked on the 
rocks of partisanship and ill will and 
their sacrifice were to be in vain. 

This present war has been called the 
war of the second chance. The only 
gain we can possibly get from it, to 
compensate for the expenditure of life 
and treasure, is a quickened conscience 
for all mankind and a world organized 
toward a greater justice, security and 
freedom. We must not fail a second 
time. 

Hurtey Brecun 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 


Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 
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Edward Everett Hale. 


To the Register: 

The Declaration, “The Faith Behind 
Freedom,” is so fine and fundamental 
that I hope it is freed from “the cloisters” 
and proclaimed to the people or, rather, 
spread so that the people of all churches 
may read, hear, and believe. One way 
might be to put a Sunday aside, so that 
the Declaration may be brought back to 
the people of the Unitarian churches, but 
it should not remain within these 
churches. 


Turopore T. Wuitney, JR. 
Milton, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


The Unitarianism which Mr. H. 
Sumner Mitchell describes in the July 
Register is a brand that has failed to 
come to terms with current thought. It 
is a kind of Unitarianism that has lived 
through the past revolutionary decade 
unruffled by the vital literature of a 
newly awakened Christendom. 

Of the score or more of the decade’s 
inescapable books I should like to name 
just one: W. A. Visser ’t Hooft’s None 
Other Gods. The author of this book 
says that our “Christian West” is now 
but the hollow shell of Christianity, be- 
cause easy-going proponents of it have 
lost the sense of commitment, commit- 
ment to the God of Jesus Christ as an 
historical reality. Religion—even with a 
capital “R’—will not do. Because the 
liberal influence has in too many in- 
stances meant mere moralism, incapable 
of personal demand and decision, the 
mass movements of the world have been 
captured by political prophets. There is 
a deeper task for the church even than 
the political reorganization of the world. 
We are called to live the life of Witness 
to God, to reconstruct Christian Com- 
munity, to enter into the world as deeply 
as we can, but without getting caught 
in it. 

I know of no answer to the chest- 
pounding type of liberal religion, save 
careful, studious, sincere, devoted atten- 
tion to the prophetic voices of chastened 
Protestantism, of which Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft is but one. 


Epwarp W. OnRENSTEIN 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


It has been a great joy to be able to 
read the February issue of The Christian 
Register, handed to me by its late Editor, 
Miss Mildred Boie. Your space given to 
Hibbert Houses and photographs I thor- 
oughly enjoyed, and also the fine cover 
picture of the Women’s Alliance at Ma- 
dras, India. The greatest joy of all is 
the “News of the Churches,” which gives 
306 ks: 


one a closer contact with Unitarian ac- 
tivities in the States. 

Please tell all the friends of Miss 
Boie of the good work she is domg out 
here in Egypt with the American Red 
Cross. Her kindly disposition and 
genuine desire to help your boys on 
leave is clearly shown. I now look upon 
my visits to the American Red Cross as 
part of my work and to have a welcome 
from such an enthusiastic Unitarian lady 
is a real tonic. Greetings to all of our 
Faith, and I shall always welcome any 


of our American Unitarian boys serving - 


with your forces out here. Tell them they 
will be very welcome and a line telling 
me of their arrival will be welcome. 


WALTER WALSH 
Padre-Warden, Hibbert House No. 2 
Alexandria, Egypt 


To the Register: 


What should we do about the German 
prisoners of war? I feel a few specific 
suggestions can be made: 

We can ship them to America. We 
can make them work, but find ways for 
them to get in practical touch with 
American religious and community life. 
We can let them get ideas prevailing in 
this country about the brotherhood of 
man. We can scatter them into small 
groups so that they may not too greatly 
influence each other. 

We have a unique opportunity for 
mass education of Germans toward 
democracy, for making them understand 
and accept ideas and standards to which 
so far they are perfect strangers. I write 
this as a refugee. 


GERTRUDE WrISMANN 
Flushing, New York 


To the Register: 


Sometime ago The Christian Register 
was highly recommended to me by Dr. 
Karl Deutsch of M.LT. At his sug- 


gestion, I procured what seems to me an 


excellent issue on Race Relations—Jan- 
uary, 1943. 

In the magazine, I noticed an adver- 
tisement for the Hotel Bellevue, a neigh- 
bor of the Unitarian Association. Since 
in your issue on Race, under the heading 
of “Basic Steps to Ethnic Democracy,” 
the reader had been exhorted to protest 
“Jim Crow” conditions in public accom- 
modations, I thought that you would be 
interested to learn that the January is- 
sue on Race was being partly paid for 
by a hotel—the Hotel Bellevue—which 
discriminates in its policy toward Ne- 
groes. In a survey of local hotels, con- 
ducted by the Boston Inter-Race Council 
of the S.C.M., this was discovered. 

I realize, of course, that your adver- 


tisers do not endorse your editorial 


policies, and you are under no strict 


obligation to determine whether the prac- 
tices of your advertisers are in line with 
your own feelings or judgments. I am 
merely calling to your attention what 
impressed me as being a rather para- 
doxical situation. > 
Gitpert KruLes 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


The Prince George is un- 

usual. It is more than a 

great metropolitan hotel 

with a convenient loca- 

tion, friendly attentive 

service and _ attractive 
surroundings. For people who appre- 
ciate nice things, there is enjoyment 
in our collection of paintings, some 
by George Innes . . . the beautiful 
lounge designed after Stanford White’s 
famous residence .. . and our old 
print collection, one of the most in- 
teresting in the nation. 

WHERE YOUR 
COMFORT COMES FIRST 
We think you will find the Prince 
George a bit different than most ho- 
tels—an enjoyable home for your 
New York visit. Quiet, yet within 3 
minutes of the shopping district. Near 
to the theaters. Trained supervisors 
to entertain your children. Low rates 
make the Prince George New York’s 
most outstanding hotel value. Write 

for booklet CR. 
$3.50 to $7.00, Double 
1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East.28" St. 


New Yorx.N-.Y. 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


Seven- 
League 
Boots 


brought our Mid-West  repre- 
sentatives together. Seven League 
members met in June at Lake 
Geneva as a committee author- 
ized to plan regional activities. If 
all our Mid-West chapters co- 
operate with the committee, we 
will stride forward in eighteen- 
league boots—and the figure will 
go up and up. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League | 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


_ Time reports that, in North Africa, 

U.S. Army Nurse May Steinberg asked 
a wounded Negro soldier what he needed. 
Said he: “Ma’m, I needs everything. All 
I possesses is bullet holes and shining 
morale.” 


From directions on an Order of Serv- 
ice: 

“The offering is announced and the 
minister is seated. The ushers do not 
bring the plates forward. They come 
forward and help themselves to the plates 
but do not return with them.” 


Black Sheep—That was a good sermon 
on the Ten Commandments, Reverend. 

Reverend—Well, I certainly hope it 
will make you change your ways. 

Black Sheep—No, as a matter of fact 
it made me feel pretty good—lI’ve never 
made a graven image in my life. 


It was little Nancy’s first visit to 
church and she was somewhat awed by 
the solemnity of the service. “Mama,” 
she whispered during a brief pause, “does 
the minister live here or does he just 
come down from heaven to talk on Sun- 
days?” —Toledo Unitarian 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Church Announcements . 
...and unless you come through with that 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL, SOULS’ final payment, you’re going to find 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ba yu 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., minister. Sunday yourseit in trouble! 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. 


Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
ee Services, in which the First and Second 

hurches in Boston unite, Sundays at 11 a. m. ; 

Aug. 1, Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. D.; FRESH BATTERIES LAST, LONGER 
Aug. 8, Capt. Owen Whitman Eames, U.S.A.; . +. Look for the date line => 
_ Aug. 15, Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D.; Aug. 22, 


Rey. Boynton Merrill. D. D.; Aug. 29, Rev. Clar- ’ - " des - 7 4 
ence R. Skinner, D. D. Friends and visitors cor- Don’t blame co dealer if he’s out 


dially welcome. of “Eveready” flashlight batteries. 
Lack of critical materials that go 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 


Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond C. into them and extraordinary Serv- 
obinson. Mus. D. Organist and Choirmaster. : 
Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Every Tues. and Fri.. ice demands have tremendously d 
_ 12 m. Service of Prayer. Open daily 9 a. m. to ae pS The word “Eveready” is a registered trade- 
; 4p. m. All are welcome. <A reduced the civilian supply. mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
= 
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ANIMAL BABIES 


By ALICE DAY PRATT 
Twenty-six absorbing stories about the mys- 
tery and facts of the birth and education of 
animals. ANIMAL BABIES combines three 
great qualities—soundness of information, a 
simple and dramatic method of telling stories, 
and delightful illustrations. 

With drawings by Kurt Wiese $1.50 


A BRAND NEW BABY 


By MARGARET A, STANGER 

How a baby grows and learns during its first 
year makes exciting drama; this book will 
help youngsters feel the thrill of sharing with 
their parents wonder at the mystery of the 
baby’s development. ‘‘Fine for reading to a 
child who is looking forward to the arrival of 
a new brother or sister.’’-Philadelphia Evening 
Rulletin, 

Illustrated by Pelagie Doane $1.75 


GROWING BIGGER 


By ELIZABETH M. MANWELL and 
SOPHIA L. FAHS 
Margery, Roger, Louise and their friends are 
natural as well as appealing—they ask the 
questions all children need to ask and get into 
normal difficulties. Watching Roger grow from 
birth to six years, this delightful book of stor- 
ies is the third in ‘‘The Gift of Life” series. 
Illustrated by Charlotte Ware $1.75 


THE BEACON PRESS 


Build Your Own Science’) Series 
with These Beautifully Illustrated 


Source Books .... 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


By BERTHA STEVENS 


For the parent and teacher who wish to awaken children to a consciousness of the 
beauty and order of the natural world. How Miracles Abound is a golden source 
book. Beautifully illustrated, it develops ten topics which show the great natural 
forces operating in the universe—ranging from a star to a dewdrop, a crystal to 


a hand. 


“Will enrich elementary science teaching and give aid and inspiration to thoughtful 


parents."—N. Y. Times Book Review 


Leaflets for HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


Two sets of leaflets, generously illustrated with photographs and instructive draw- 


ings. This material is adequate for class work. 


Leader’s Guide to HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 75c 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Alay home this summer, 


ages will turn to books for relaxation 


JOSEPH 
The Story of Twelve Brothers 


By FLORENCE W. KLABER 
A delightful adaptation of an ageless narrative, fill of dramatic 
interest—-the characters come to life as if they were present com- 
panions. The author holds the children’s rapt attention. A sense 
of reality as well as romance is added to the story by the charming 
and historically accurate illustrations in two colors. VIRGINIA 
KIRKUS says of it: ‘Excellent rendering, a distinctly modern 


note.” a $1.00 
MOSES 


Egyptian Prince, Nomad Sheikh, Lawgiver 
By JOHN W. FLIGHT 
A dramatic and convincing narrative of an enslaved people led 
toward nationhood by a virile and unforgettable leader. Each chap- 
ter has two versions; the story as told by the author and the story 
as given in the Bible. ‘‘An admirable piece of work, not only in 
itself, but as a trail-blazer toward a new kind of Biblical literature 
for boys and girls. I recommend it heartily.”.—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. $1.75 


CHILD OF THE SUN 


By MARGARET DULLES EDWARDS 
This historically informative book will stimulate the child’s interest 
in the Egypt of yesterday and today. The life, adventures and 
faith of the young Egyptian king, Akhenaten, who loved the Sun. 
An exciting story; excellent religious education material. The New 
York Herald Tribune says of it: ‘‘There is a real and lively hunger 
on the part of many ten-year-olds for such stories; this one would 
last well into the teens.” $1.75 


THE BASIC SCIENCE 
SERIES 


Excellentsupplementary ma- 
terial for HOW MIRACLES 
ABOUND 


This series offers something en- 
tirely new in instructional ma- 
terials. Each book provides a 
thorough treatment of one specific 
subject in the biological or in the 
physical sciences. Listed below 
are titles of a few of the avail- 
able leaflets: 


The Sky Above Us 
The Air About Us 
Fire 

Living Things 
Seeds and Seed Travels 
Birds 

Insects and Their Ways - 
Reptiles 

The Sun and Its Family 
Life Through the Ages | 


$1.85 


Price 32c each 
Each set, 75¢ 
On Sale in 


THE BEACON PRESS 
BOOKSHOP 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


